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Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Caps, Figs. 1-10. 


Tue caps shown by Figs. 1-10 are just as diverse in form, ma- 
terial, and ‘colors as are the purposes for which they are intended ; 
they are designed for breakfast, day, and evening wear, accord- 
ing to the material and trimming used, and may be varied to suit 
the individual taste. 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Muszin Car. This cap is trimmed with gath- 
ered Swiss muslin strips, which are worked in button-hole stitch ; 
the upper. strip is set on with a heading. ‘The two strips are 
turned up at the front like a diadem, while at the back they form 
drooping ends. Under the diadem a ruche of black velvet rib- 

. bon rests on the hair. Black velvet strings are tied under the 
chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Wuire Tutte Cav. The round crown is surrounded 
—_ by a puffing underlaid wiih light blue ribbon. Blonde and in- 
sertion loops are set at the outer edge of the cap. A row of nar- 
row blonde edges the pendent tulle ends at the back. <A blue 
ribbon rosette with ends is set at the side of the cap. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss Musurn Breakrast Car. Cut around crown 
of. white Swiss muslin ten inches and a half in diameter, gather 
it, and wire the edge. (The width of the crown and wire must 
be regulated to suit the head.) The trimming consists of a strip 
of Swiss muslin seventy-three inches and three-quarters long, 
trimmed with narrow lace; this strip is three iaches and three- 
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Fig. 8.—Tunir anp Lace Cap. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXII, Fig. 66. 












Fig. 7.—Ficurep Swiss Mus.in Cap. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
¥ v, Fig. 71. -" ; 


Fig. 5.—Swiss Musuin Cap. 
LADIES’ BREAKFAST AND DRESS CAPS, FIGS. 1-10. 


quarters wide at its widest part, above the ear, while toward the 
back ‘it is sloped to a width ‘of one inch and three-quarters, and 
toward the front to a width of one inch. ThisSwiss muslin strip 
is box-pleated, and set on the crown, the seam being covered by 
a twisted cherry-colored ribbon, with a bow at the front. ‘The 
strings consist of straight Swiss muslin strips twenty-eight inches 
long and eight inches wide; these are trimmed with lace, laid in 
two deep pleats at the top, and, thus reduced to a width of three 
inches and three-quarters, are set on the cap. 

Fig. 4.—Swiss Musuin Car. This cap has a closely pleated 
round crown thirteen inches and three-quarters in diameter. It 
is made like Fig. 3. The Swiss muslin strip forming the trim- 
ming is side-pleated. Green ribbon trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Prars Swiss Mustin Car. Round crown fifteen 


| inches and a quarter in diameter, pleated, so as to elevate it 










Fig. 9.—Lace Car witH 
CuerRy RIBBON. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Figs. 68-70, 










slightly like a hood. The trimmiug consists of plain hemmed 
Swiss muslin strips two inches wide and forty-four inches long, 
which are set on in box-pleats. The chignon is covered by a 
Swiss muslin veil fourteen inches long and fifteen inches and a 
quarter wide, which is trimmed like the cap, and rounded off at 
the corners. <A pink silk ribbon, with a bow, is set at the right 
side of the cap. Descriptions of the remaining caps are given in 
thé Supplement. 





BEST POWDER FOR POLISHING GLASS. 


CCORDING to the London Engineer, the best powder for 
polishing glass or metals is probably that used by Lord 
Rosse in preparing the mirror of his great telescope. This is pre- 
pared by extracting the peroxide of iron from a solution of pure 
sulphate of iron by precipitating it by means of ammonia. The 
deposit is washed, pressed until almost dry, and then brought to 
a dull red heat, just visible in the dark. ‘The only points of im- 
portance are in reference to the purity of the sulphate of igon, the 
use of ammonia in considerable excess, and the taking care not 
to allow the heat above that just indicated. The resulting pow- 
der should be a pale red, slightly tinged with yellow, 
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Fig. 6.—Tunve anp Lace Dress Car. 


For pattern and gs see Supplement, 
No. XXVL., Fig. 72. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin 
Cap. 


Fig. 10.—Tuiié anp Lace Car. 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. ¥xIIL, 


Fig. 67. 
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FIRE-FLIES. 
Sux the air filling near by and afar— 
A shadowy host—how brilliant they are! * 


Geutuing the witows oat in the dark; 
Waking the night in a twinkling surprise, 
Making the starlight pale where they rise; 
Snowing soft fire-flakes into the grass, 
Lighting the face of each daisy they pass; 
Dancing like jewels in the pines, 

Oe doonidin goleaie tha lowr-awianiog vines: 


Startling the darkness, and over, 
Where the aly pimpernel kisses the clover; 


uddenly setting their tapers around, 
See teas nae aa oa tao greed, 


Now on the bushes and tree-tops, and then 
Pitching them far into darkness again; 


There like a shooting-star, slowly on wing,” 
Here like the flash of a dowager’s ring; 
Playing their pranks of living and dying 
All in an instant, merrily flying ; 
the dark, croaking hollows agleam, 
Spangling the gloom of the ghoul-haunted stream ; 
Sweet in their gentloness, daring, and cheer, 
No depth too dark for them, no place too drear; 


They pulse and they sparkle, they glimmer and glow, 
Teaching a lesson wherever they go: 


Ever in gentle souls shineth a light— 
Trusting it ever, no gloom can affright. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 


&@ The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorn |- 


K1LcosBtn,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commepced in HARPER’S WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





ta A Cut Paper Pattern of a Boy’s Suit, 
consisting of Blouse, Shirt-Waist, and Knicker- 
bockers, and graded to fit Boys from four to nine 
years old, will be published with our next Number. 
For complete list of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 479. 

1 Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich assortment of Summer Suits for Ladies 
and Children; Blouse-Waists, Fichus, Fichu- 
Collars, Aprons, Corsets, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete., ele, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Mocking-Biros. 


Y DEAR JACK,—Perhaps you think 
that I interpret too liberally both the 
word manners and the word road. But a 
preacher may make his text mean what he 
chooses, and an author has the same liberty 
with his title. Indeed, I know of little ad- 
vice which, taken literally, is less effective 
than to stick to the text. The adviser 
means always his view of the text; and it 
is very possible that he may be wholly un- 
able to perceive the subtile relation between 
the text and the improvement upon which 
the preacher is most intent. The most im- 
aginative and poetic minds move so swiftly, 
and take so much for granted in those who 
listen, that the logic of their action is un- 
perceived. A lantern in the hand of a man 
who by its aid finds the straightest path 
through the marsh seems a mere dancing 
will-o’-the-wisp to the spectator. There are 
men whose conversation is like a swarm of 
fire-flies in a meadow on a summer night. 
It seems to be mere erratic glitter, but it is 
really intentional and connected motion. 
So, if you can not always see at once what 
the preacher is “driving at,” it is not neces- 
sary tosuppose that he does not know himself. 
So with the connection between a book and 
its title. It is often fanciful; sometimes, as 
the author acknowledges, it is forced. But 
titles have sometimes a purpose unrelated 
to the thing entitled. Thus I have known 
titles to books which were meant not to de- 
scribe the subject, but only to pique curiosity. 
Leigh Hunt has an amusing paper upon titles 
in his “ Indicator,” I think, in which he re- 
counts the utter absurdity which might be 
made to do duty for the purpose. Then there 
is another kind, which is not grotesque, and 
does not appeal to the sense of humor, but 
which excites other and pleasing emotions. 
A famous and successful publisher once told 
me that two things were indispensable to the 
“average” story, as he called it: one is an 
agreeable tithe, and the other is an agreeable 
end, And he related some curious and inter- 
esting anecdotes of books which had been 
waved by changing the title or the catastro 
phe. A kind, domestic titl he thought of 
great service, It conjures pleasing images 





ination illuminates. “Make the reader cry 
as'much as you will,” said the shrewd coun- 
selor, ‘“‘but.don’t leave him crying.” 

I am not troubled, therefore, when you do 
not at once see the connection between my 
text and my sermon. Perhaps my object is 
merely to leave you wondering why I did 
not say this or that good thing which the 
subject. s0 obviously suggested, or to push 
aside the curtain at the door of the cathe- 
dral, as it were, and usher you into the vast 
coolness and dimness where you can loiter 
and meditate at will, with a feeling of grati- 
tude, possibly, to the janitor. Why may I 
not strike the key upon a tuning-fork, as in 
the old country choirs, and leave all the 
sweet melodies and the rich harmonies to 
you gentlemen and ladies with the train- 
ed and beautiful voices? Indeed, my dear 
Jack, that is all that I can do, and I often 
think if the writer who sets the key with 
his pen instead of the tuning-fork could but 
follow a little the myriad thoughts and fan- 
cies which spring in the mind of his readers, 
he would be confounded and abashed. That 
is a consequence and a reward so incalcula- 
ble that I understand what the same saga- 
cious publisher meant when he said to a 
young author, “what you want is fame, not 
money.” I suppose that the young fellow 
was not so sure of that, and he probably 
thought that the publisher was only intent 
upon making a good bargain for himself. 
But I can see that he had another purpose. 
He honored the hope and enthusiasm of the 
author. He knew that if the work succeeded 
—that is, made his name known—it would 
be an added inspiration to further effort. 
But if he had said that the book might give 
the author a little money, but no fame, he 
would have dashed those eager and soaring 
hopes to the ground. Fame was literally 
capital for that young man. It would put 
money in his purse. 

You see that this letter is an illustration 
of what I have been saying about texts, for 
certainly I have not stuck very close to 
mine. Iam writing to you upon the subject 
of mocking-birds; and as I sit and listen to 
my little feathered neighbor at the window 
whistling and warbling, I feel somehow as 
if he had bewitched me with his own nature, 
so that I seem to be writing of one thing 
when I am really thinking of another, just 
as he seems to be a thrush or a robin, while 
he is really a very different bird. This is 
what is called a Southern mocking-bird that 
I hear; but we have a Northern brother 
of his, the cat-bird, who is most lively and 
noisy through the early summer in the deep 
shady thicketsalong winding streams. There 
is a dell at Mrs. Honeysuckle’s where I often 
sit with a book entirely alone, and this prac- 
tical joker warbles and scolds all the morn- 
ing in the trees over me. He is a terrible 
little Hector, and scolds more angrily {nd 
absurdly than all his feathered kind. But 
hesuddenly becomes good-natured, and pours 
out the songs of all the birds as freshly and 
cheerily as if he were somebody else contin- 
ually. He always seems to me like the wall 
in the story in the “Arabian Nights” from 
which flowed the wine you wished. You 
had but to tap it and turn the faucet, and 
lo! your heart’s desire. And so my lively 
warbler stops his harsh, petulant strain, and 
says to me, “ Will you have canary?” and 
out ripples the delicate trill of Mrs. Margery’s 
bird at her window, and delights me as if it 
were, indeed, canary wine in song. “Will 
you have the hermit-thrush ?” and the cool, 
clear notes of that gurgling sweetness seem 
to drip over me. 

He goes from one to another; and if I can 
see his little head, it bobs at me “ What d’ ye 
think o’ that?” and if I could discern hiseyes, 
I know that they would wink at me like 
those of Robin Goodfellow. Yet admirable 
and amusing as it is, it is so because I know 
it to be imitation. It is a monologue by the 
old Matthews. Now he is an old woman, 
now a baby, a Frenchman, and then a China- 
man. Itis exquisitely entertaining, but it is 
Matthews all the time. We know that it is 
not an old woman, infirm and begging, or we 
should pity her with all our hearts ; weshould 
not laugh more heartily the older and weak- 
er we saw her to be. And so with this feath- 
ered ventriloquist. I know that it is my lit- 
tle cat-bird all the time; and therefore the 
more inimitable his imitation, the more per- 
fect the illusion, the greater the pleasure, be- 
cause I know that it is not Mrs. Margery’s 
bird escaped, nor a wood-thrush, norany other 
bird than the doughty little Hector of the 
spray. 

But it is not every mocking-bird that gives 
us that unalloyed delight, and it is a pity, 
because there is no more common bird. One 
“camo to see me yesterday, and I was certain- 
ly amused, but not in the same way as with 
the cat-bird. If you know Hortensius, and 
have heard him speak, you have heard a 
charming orator, and you have remarked 
what the French might call a distinguished 
personality or individuality. He is emphat- 





jeally himeelf, He has tones of voice, move. 


lt awakens an expectation which the imag- | ments of the head and hands, an action of 


the body, forms of expression—in one word, 
and in the sense in which I use the word in 
these letters, he has an individual manner. 
It was young Echo who came to see me yes- 
terday ; but if you had been in the next room 
you would have been sure that it was Hor- 
tensius. Echo greatly admires him, and I 
agree with him, But his admiration has 
consumed him. . It seems to have eaten away 
himself. He bends his head, he raises his 
hand, he modulates his voice, he moves his 









ng and ludicrous that nothing 
ms to be of importance or arrests 
ition, because it is but a faint echo 
ortensius would say. You feel ir- 
y that if this were a person who had 
any force of his own, any thoughts, any opin- 
ions, any individual character, he could not 
be so wholly overpowered by another indi- 
viduality. His owr voice is probably only a 
petulant scold; but if we want to hear Hor- 
tensius we will goto him. Yet Echo is but 
a single specimen; and there is a very large 
family of Hortensian mocking-birds. 
Another class you know if you know Plato. 
The philosopher is serene and simple and 
thoughtful. He has also a hundred charac- 
teristic tones and ways. They belong to 
him, as we say; by which we mean only that 
he is wholly unaffected. Grave, contem- 
plative, with a subtile and sweet humor, he 
is one of the men who make us love and re- 
spect our common humanity more. And have 
you never remarked the Platonic mocking- 
birds—the little Platos? I observe, but in 
silence, scores and scores of them. They 
have all of Plato but that which makes him 
Plato. They are Plato as you would be 
Shakespeare if you smoothed your hair and 
trimmed your mustache like the bust. They 
aro Plato as the wax figure in the palace at 
Berlin, covered with the old clothes of the 
king, is Frederick the Great. The features 
and form are well moulded, and the clothes 
are his own. Instead of saying in their own 
way what they themselves think, the little 
Platos imitate Plato’s way of saying what 
they think Plato might think. The result 
is infinitely funny in itself; but.it is certain- 
ly contemptible for the little Platos. My 
little Hector of the bough is a bird only, and 
he plays the part of other birds perfectly. 
But here is a human being, and all that he 
does is to try to be another human being im- 
perfectly. Now a daw is very well, but a 
daw as a peacock is absurd. Elia is not 
Shakespeare. But Elia trying to write like 
Shakespeare would end in Elia supremely 
ridiculous. Ido not mean that all the little 


could be honest and respectable individuals 
instead of poor imitations. 

And my neighbor’s mocking-bird reminds 
me also of the family of the same kind of 
bird, which sing not in cages, but in books. 
Once a nightingale came into the Honey- 
suckle dell, and the grove was ravished with 
his song. He flew away, but still for many 
and many a day the dell rang with his sweet 
singing. The little Hectors, forgetting to 
scold, cared only to repeat and prolong the 
wondrous music. And if we could not have 
the nightingale, we were glad enough to have 
the mocking-bird. So now and then a great 
singer comes, and the heart of the world list- 
ens and responds. He touches all the stops, 
and “draws an angel down.” And while he 
is still singing, on every side the mocking- 
birds begin. Often they are mistaken for the 
singer. - Those who have not heard the song 
are enchanted with the imitation. There is 
many a little Hector, whose name I will men- 
tion to you privately, who passes for a very 
pretty nightingale. I go into the bookstore 
or the library, and I look at those piles of 
poetry— many of the books of to-day, of 
yesterday—and I am relieved to know that 
we need not read them. My neighbor’s 
mocking-bird in the gilded cage is pleasant 
to hear; but if I hear a nightingale in the 
garden I should not heed the mocking-bird 
—no, nor a grove of mocking-birds. As for 
us, dear Jack, you and I can not be Horten- 
sius or Plato in one way, but we can in an- 
other. We can be precisely like them in be- 
ing ourselves. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





UNNATURAL PROTECTORS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is a kind of woman whose charac- 
ter one could never evolve from his mor- 

al consciousness, and whose existence in this 
country one could never credit except on un- 
impeachable testimony. These women are 
so radically different from the genius of the 
place and the age, so entirely aside from the 
line of our national development, both in its 
strength and its weakness, that I am not 
| sure but we ought to cherish them as a sort 
of memento mori—a needed reminder that hu- 
man nature is the same in all ages and coun- 
tries, and that, though we pride ourselves on 
our independence and energy, there is a la- 











Platos could be distinguished; but they - 


tent indolence or passivity in the blood, 
which occasionally shows itself, and which 
may at any time burst out—perhaps it would 
be more appropriate to say creep out—and 
reduce us to the undignified, unresisting sub- 
ordination of the “ effete despotisms” of the 
Old World. 

I mean women who by death or disability 
are deprived of their natural guardians— 
who have to choose between taking care of 
themselves and being taken care of by per- 
sons on whom they have no claim, and who 
choose the latter. The natural guardians 
of a woman are her father and husband. 
They, of their own free-will and choice, as- 
sumed her life, and it is their shame if they 
do not, or their misfortune if they can not, 
provide for her. But nobody else is her nat- 
ural guardian. Upon no one else has she an 
unspoken claim. Into no other home than 
theirs has she an undisputed right to enter, 
and no other doors is it impossible justly to 
close against her. 

A father dies, leaving his family penniless. 
It is a wrong thing to do, but men will some- 
times do it. We should all think it. selfish 
and unmanly for the sons to go on their way 
and leave the daughters to go on theirs un- 
helped. It is, happily, a sight we seldom do 
see. I often wonder at the bravery, fidelity, 
and delicacy with which boys assume a bur- 
den devolved upon them often through what 
was nothing more or less than the improv- 
idence or incapacity of their fathers. They 
“fight the bitter fight for two,” or three, or a 
dozen without taking on airs, simply because 
it is the thing to do, and never imagine them- 
selves heroic. But just as disgraceful as it 
would be for boys to neglect their sisters is it 
for sisters supinely to permit themselves to be 
a burden upon their brothers. A sister has no 
such claim upon her brother as it is ever safe 
to presume on. She can not, after arriving 
at maturity, be honorably supported by him 
unless at his expressed and: perfectly un- 
trammeled desire. Even then the connec- 
tion may not be free from .embarragsment. 
I can hardly conceive of a case in which in- 
dependence would not be preferable. Fora 
time the common support may not be oner- 
ous, and the common home may be delight- 
ful. But by-and-by the brother forms new 
attachments, and his marriage puts a new 
face on matters. He must either maintain 
two establishments,’‘which he may be far 
from able to do, or he must have wife and 
sister in the same; and very few houses were 
ever built large enough for such an arrange- 
ment. Men and their wives, sisters, and 
mothers may all be saints; but when the 
code of laws regarding married women is 
perfected it will be a State-prison offense 
for a man ever‘to propose to his wife, in esse 
or in posse, to live in the family with his 
female relatives. If his wife propose it, or 
they invite and she accept, that is her own 
affair; but for a man to arrange it, and call 
that providing for his wife, is a part of the 
naive and touching blindness which distin- 
guishes men in their conduct of delicate do- 
mestic affairs. A girl must then be in some 
sense cast off by her brother, or she must be 
a superfluous member of his household, and 
uncertain at any time whether she may not 
be a burdensome and undesired one. The 
time may come when she will be needed and 
summoned; but how much better for her to 
be self-sustaining from the beginning, and 
be summoned! This does not necessarily 
involve isolation or even separation from her 
brother; but it does involve a partnership 
whose. benefit shall be reciprocal, and in 
whose existence both shall have a power 
of choice. 

There are women who will rest, or at least 
exist, upon weaker ties than these; who will 
depend for support on the merest shadow of 
a claim; who, strange as it may seem, ap- 
pear to think that it is more unladylike' to 
work than it is to endure an obligation. 
They fondly imagine themselves to be de- 
eayed gentlefolk, and that their narrow, 
straitened, useless life allies them to the En- 
glish nobility; so they deny themselves so- 
ciety, amusement, travel, all largeness of life. 
They shut themselves in dingy rooms, ever 

growing dingier; live in dressing-sacques, 
from which they emerge only on rare state 
occasions; devote all their powers to making 
elegant garments out of shabby ones, and 
very likely succeed; expend in the struggle 
to live respectably on the allowance furnish- 
ed by some grudging relative an amount of 
time, industry, ingenuity, and perseverance 
which, wisely directed, would secure an am- 
ple income—and find their one consolation in 
the reflection that they are ladies. But a 
lady would rather dig ditches and die in the 
last one than live on charity. A gentlewom- 
an is decayed beyond all tradition of past 
grandeur and all hope of future resuscitation 
before she can levy contributions on relue- 
tant connections—become the recipient of 
unwilling bounty. No occupation is so me- 
nial as beggary, and no beggary is so mean 
as indirect beggary. 

Sometimes these women may be found 





clinging together, and sometimes they at- 
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and lock of Viennese gilt. 
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tach themselves singly to other households, 
and occupy an undefined and always un- 
handsome position. Few, sights are more 
pitiable. “ Anxious and:aimless,” bitter but 


-repressed, without natural play of the facul- 
‘ties or freedom of choice, dependent upon 
- the will and perhaps the caprice of men who 


do not love them, and who partially despise 
them, with their good qualities depreciated 


and their faults magnified, their greatest 


virtue an enforced patience, and the tender- 
est feeling they excite a half-contemptuous 
pity, they tread their dreary way from a 
youth without spirit to an old age without 
Tespect. 

To be obliged to support herself is a wom- 
an’s misfortune. 

To shift, the obligation from her own 
shoulders to those of another is her fault. 

The best place for a woman is in the home 
that wants her. 

The worst place is in the home that does 
not want her. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING DRESSES. 
HE bathing season brings with it inquiries 
about bathing dresses. ‘The polonaise over 
dress is in vogue this year—a slight change from 
the yoke blouses of last season. This polonaise 
is a very simple garment, a sort of long sacque, 
belted, made with a straight width and gores be- 
hind, and two front widths sloped on the sides. 
It extends just below the knee, has a broad sail- 
or collar, or else a pelerine cape deep enough to 
cover the bust; coat sleeves, and a belt of the 
material held on by straps of the trimming on 
the seams under the arms. ‘The trowsers are of 
the regular Turkish shape, straight, full, but- 
toned on the sides, and closed at the ankle by a 
band or an elastic in the hem. The polonaise 
suit is especially commended when*flannel is 
used. The cape does away with the objection 
that a plain polonaise did not conceal the body 
sufficiently. Box-pleated shirt waists, made in 
the manner described for cambric dresses, look 
well in light serges and moreen; but the pleats 
render them too heavy when made of flannel. A 
regular over-skirt, looped and draped in the most 
approved manner, is attached to a belt and worn 
with the pleated shirt. ‘The third style is the 
= blouse, the yoke square or pointed, the 
ly and skirt in three full widths, or else cut 
off-and gathered to a belt, the waist drooping 
over the belt in Garibaldi fashion. Imported 
suits are more fancifully gotten up than those 
made to order at our furnishing houses. They 
have jaunty little paletots or else postilion-basques, 
and are often low at the throat, with short sleeves. 
The plainer garments described above are pre- 
ferred here. 

Flannel, either plain or twilled, is the material 
most used, as it is substantial and does not fade. 
But the wiry summer serges are commended for 
bathing dresses, as they do not cling very close- 
ly to the figure even when dripping with water. 
Navy blue is the favorite color, as it has a jaunty 
nautical look; after this comes cadet gray, shep- 
herd’s check in black and white, or else the gay 
Highland plaids. The prettiest flannel suit shown 
has a polonaise of navy blue, trimmed with two 
rows Of white cotton tape stitched down flatly as 
a border and outlining a yoke. ‘The deep sailor 
collar has a white star on each shoulder, or else 
the monogram of the wearer is wrought in white ; 
large gutta-percha buttons down the front. The 
price is $8 50 without the monogram. A gray 
flannel suit with yoke blouse is braided with white 
soutache in a Greek design on the outside seams 
of the trowsers, on the yoke, belt, and cuffs: 
price $9. A flannel suit of shepherd’s check 
has a border of blue braid; and another, of 
gray, is trimmed with black and scarlet braid in 
Rob Roy plaid. Some very plain flannel suits 
of coarse quality are sold as low as $4 50 or $5. 
The fanciest costumes are of white moreen or 
stiff serge trimmed with blue braid. These soil 
easily, and cost $8 50. For the same price are 
gray, scarlet, and deep blue serge suits, that will 
prove more serviceable. 

The best bathing shoes are high buskins of 
thick unbleached cotton duck, with cork soles. 
They are bound and tied with checked worsted 
braid, and cost $1. A sort of Manilla sandal, 
to be strapped on the foot, is sold for the same 
price. A skull-cap of oil-silk to protect the hair 
from salt-water is also marked $1. It is merely 
a round piece like the invisible nets worn on the 
hair, with a band of rubber run in the hem. 
More fanciful caps are trimmed with quillings of 
scarlet or blue braid. Some unique designs for 
these caps are shown in engravings on another 
page. A fall at the back like a Havelock, to 
protect the neck from the sun while in the wa- 
ter, is very useful. Ladies who do not fear the 
effects of salt-water on the hair wear loose and 
flowing tresses, and tie on a broad-brimmed hat 
of coarse straw. Bags of Manilla hemp, thicker 
and closer wrought than those formerly used, are 
shown for carrying bathing dresses: 75 cents 
to $1. 

The bathing suits worn by gentlemen are of 
gray or'sailor blue flannel, made like a student's 
blouse, with a shirt yoke, a belt set in, and a 
skirt to the knee. They are less trimmed than 
those for ladies, and cost $8. 


TRAVELERS’ ARTICLES. 


Various contrivances of use to the summer 
tourist are shown in the fancy stores. Substan- 
tial brown canvas and the russet-colored Kussia 
leather, pretty and fragrant, are fashioned into 
many convenient articles, and secured with hands 
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Russia leather goods of next season are to be 
black ; but these will look like ordinary leather, 
and will scarcely supersede the handsome brown- 
ish-red now in vogue. First on the list of indis- 
pensables is a canvas necessaire for carrying 
combs, brushes, and other toilette articles, keep- 
ing them separate from the other contents of 
trunk or bag. It is in two sizes, worth $4 50 
or $6 50. Shawl straps of Russia leather, gilt 
mounted, are provided with handles when car- 
ried by ladies; with a long strap to pass over the 
shoulder for gentlemen. ‘The first cost $2 75 
to $3 50; the last cost $3 25 to $4. There is 
a quantity of str :ps to these, enough to enwrap 
parcels, books, papers, water-proof, etc., thus al- 
most doing the service of a sachel on short trips. 
Russia leather folios lined with russet silk are 
fitted with pockets for paper and envelopes ; 
small, compact, and stiff enough to write upon, 
they are all that a lady needs in the way of a 
writing-desk when traveling: from $6 50 to 
$8 50 is the price. Canvas folios bound with 
Russia leather are $5 to $7. To accompany 
these folios is the travelers’ inkstand, also of the 
odorous leather, with spring fastening, and an 
inside cap of gilt, making it doubly secure: it 
is brought out in three sizes, costing from $1 20 
to $2. <A pretty stand, circular, about a foot 
long and two or three inches broad, has an ink- 
stand in one end, and is provided with places for 
writing materials: price $7 50. 

Another tourists’ case, of finer Russia leather, 
has pockets for holding paper and envelopes, is 
fitted with pen-box and inkstand, and will open 
out as a folio for writing on the lap: this is in 
various sizes, costing from $10 50 to $30. Still 
another writing-case for travelers is rolling, and 
may be made into a small space and confined 
with strap and buckle: furnished with pen, 
pencil, paper-knife, scissors, inkstand, and blot- 
ter, it costs $15. A journal for recording inci- 
dents of travel has pages the size of commercial 
note paper, and is bound in russet or in black 
leather. It has gilt corners, a plate on which 
the owner’s name is to be engraved, and—item 
of value—a gilt clasp, fastened bya key. Flexi- 
ble cases of Russia leather for holding a pack of 
cards are shown for gentlemen who while away 
the hours of travel’ with whist and euchre: 
price $2. 

Among novelties for ladies is a Russia leather 
belt with a pendant for carrying an umbrella 
slashed to the side like a sword: price $3 75. 
The chatelaine bag of leather, attached to a belt 
of the same, was introduced last year in the 
pale brown leather then fashionable; it is now 
shown in russet-color, and is worn in the city on 
morning shopping tours, as well as for country 
excursions: price $8 to $12. A pretty and use- 
ful novelty is a chain of fine Viennese gilt, sup- 
plied with a hook that fastens it to the belt of 
any dress, while a ring at the other end holds 
the fan or umbrella: these cost from $3 50 to 
$4 50 each. 


STATIONERY. 


Tinted writing-paper and visiting cards are 
restored to favor. ‘These are not of the deep, 
coarse hues that once offended taste, but are 
faintest tints, mere shadows of color, so delicate 
and soft that they are approved by fastidious 
people who had protested against any paper but 
that of immaculate whiteness. Palest rose and 
lavender are preferred by ladies; also the em- 
press tint, as stationers call the Nile green—that 
lovely shade, at once both blue and green, adopt- 
ed by Eugénie in opposition to the vulgar yel- 
lowish Metternich green. The tint fades into 
white near the edges, forming a slight line of 
border around the paper. ‘Two sizes of paper, 
the note and letter sheet, furnish a lady’s escri- 
toire. These are of slender shape, twice as long 
as their breadth, so that when doubled across the 
centre they will fit the square envelopes now 
used. Ladies select thicker French paper than 
that formerly seen, in new designs of waved tra- 
cery over the whole sheet, with double parallel 
lines too faintly traced to hamper the writer, and 
wide enough apart to permit the large, angular 
hand that women of fashion now affect. 

The number and street of city residences is 
now engraved on the right-hand side of note 
sheets, just above where the date is written. ‘The 
name of a country-seat is engraved in rustic let- 
ters, as ‘‘ The Willows,” Irvington ; and station- 
ery thus marked is placed in chambers for the 
use of guests. 

Monograms have attained perfection in quaint- 
ly combined antique letters daintily colored in 
the centre, the edges boldly raised and gilded as 
a border. The colors contrast prettily with the 
tint of the paper; the pale empress paper has a 
monogram of black and gilt, or of turquoise 
blue; monograms or crests of French gray and 
gilt or deep violet and gold are on pale laven- 
der. Cipher monograms on white paper are in 
intricate devices of two shades of blue, or a 
French gray letter is wrought on one of lapis 
blue, each letter with raised gilt edge, or else 
pale buff is combined with scarlet and gold. 
Another fancy is a dark background shaped like 
a shield, made of finest lines of gilt or crimson, 
with the letters of white in bold relief, the merest 
line of color finishing their edges. For those 
who do not use monograms stationers stamp 
gratis the letter of the family name, raised, in 
exquisite colors, with the desirable line of gilt as 
a border. Young ladies have their first names 
stamped on paper and envelopes—a pretty fash- 
ion, provided the name is pretty. Rosa is shown 
in qld English text on dainty rose-colored paper, 
Maud and Blanche in bright blue on white. 

Blue-tinted paper, substantial and business- 
like, is in favor with gentlemen. Their mono 
grams are larger and ueually less fanciful than 
those designed for ladies 

Visiting cards are of thick Bristol board with 
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own until it becomes associated with her. 
Cards are long and narrow, those for ladies be- 
ing larger than the English card used by gentle- 
men. ‘The name engraved in script is preferred 
to old English letters at present. Ladies who 
have regular reception days in each week have 
the day engraved on the left-hand corner, the 
name of their hotel, country-seat, or number and 
street of city residence on the right-hand corner. 
Engravers usually. charge $1 50 for a hundred 
cards ready for use. The lady has her own 
plate, or else pays an extra sum for it. 

Stationers have devised a good plan for mark- 
ing family libraries, A slip of paper has en- 
graved upon it the crest of the house, with the 
family name below, and is pasted in each book. 
If the book belongs to any one member of the 
family, his or her name is engraved in full in an- 
tique letters. ‘These are printed by the thousand 
at a small cost. ; 

‘The new idea for marking clothing and house- 
hold linen is to stamp them with the monogram 
of the lady of the house in indelible ink. The 
letters are cut on wood, and the die, with ink 
and all necessaries, is furnished for $5. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ArNoLp, Con- 
~~" & Co.; Unton Apams; and Kirpy 

O. : 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. ORANGE Jupp has added his name to the 
roll of public benefactors by giving to the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, a 
magnificent Hall of Natural Science, which he 
= built at a cost of one hundred thousand dol- 
ars, 

—London has a fresh sensation in Mlle. Mrra- 
MON, who has achieved a greater success than 
any light soprano who has appeared in London 
since the debut of Nitsson. The papers are 
positively gushing about her. NiLsson, mean- 
while, is pursuing the even tenor and soprano 
of her way at our watering - places, gaining 
strength for her operatic campaign next fall. 

—One of the notable features of the late Com- 
mencement at Harvard was the delivery of the 
Latin Salutatory by CHarLEsS JosEPH Bona- 
PARTE. This BONAPARTE is of the Baltimore 
family. The papers do not speak of it as any 
thing above the ordinary level of such perform- 
ances. It is something, however, that a Bona- 
PARTE should have been selected for what is al- 
ways a college event of importance. 

—Mr. Horace Capron, who resigns the office 
of Commissioner of Agriculture, to goto Japan, 
where he is to be the chief of the agricultural 
and mineral department of the government, can 
well afford to do so, as he is to receive a salary 
of $20,000 a year, and facilities to live in a Japan- 
easy style. He will show them what he ‘knows 
about farming.” 

—A fine ‘‘ old buck” has recently deceased at 
East Conneaut, Ohio. His name was Buck. 
After building a house and furnishing it nicely, 
he proceeded to create his own rib and person a 
woman by allowing his hair to grow long, and 
by purchasing a complete wardrobe of female 
attire. From that time forward, when “at 
home,” he designated himself as Miss Buck, 
and never appeared in another character, unless 
some one called, as was sometimes the case, and 
asked for Mr. Buck. He had a great variety of 
costly dresses such as are worn by females, as 
well as male attire. 

—Miss M. E. DyorT owns and edits a bright 
little paper at New Rochelle, New York, called 
the Pioneer. She is about eighteen, petite, neat 
figure, bright eyes, talented, business tact, and 
all that. Besides being editor, she is publisher, 
foreman, compositor, pressman, book-keeper, 
cashier, mail-clerk, and also fills several other 
mse gen of responsibility about the institution. 

he is assisted by two boy type-setters. She has 
conducted the paper for about two years, or 
since she became an orphan. The printing-office 
is one half of her cottage in Church Street, the 
other half being her home. 

—‘‘ Lothair,’”’ the Marquis of Bute, the richest 
of England’s nobility with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, is about to wed, having, in honeyed 
words, persuaded Miss Fox, a niece of Lady 
HOLLAND, to “‘change her local habitation and 
her name.”’ She is said to be a lady of rare 
beauty and accomplishments. 

—It is announced, with becoming diffidence, 
that Miss Hosmer is soon to leave Rome for 
Vienna to pay a visit to Lady Bloomfield, wife 
of the English embassador; thence to England 
to see Lady Ashburton and Lady Alford. Think 
of that! 

—They tried to induce General M‘CLELLAN to 
receive a serenade from a militia company last 
week at Orange, New Jersey. He said he had 
ceased to be martial, and that military honors 
would be unsuited to his position as a private 
gentleman, 

—A lady who saw much of the DicKEns family 
twenty-nine years ago, when DICKENS was thirty 
years old, has been writing about them in the 
Englishwoman’s Magazine. Of the wife she says: 
“ A great deal of amusement was excited by Mrs. 
CHARLES DICKENS -” trating the most absurd 
puns, which she did with a charming expression 
of innocence and deprecation of her husband's 
wrath, while he tore his hair and writhed as if 
convulsed with agony. He used to pretend to 
be utterly disgusted, although he could neither 
resist laughter at the puns nor at the pretty 
comic moue she made (with Sky turned up till 
litile but the whites was visible) after launching 
forth one of these absurdities.” 

—Mrs. Ye._verton (now Lady Avonmore), 
who has made this country her residence, has 
in press a volume in which several well-known 
characters will figure. She has recently com 

yleted a volume of travels, shortly to be pub- 
lished in England, and is now engaged on a 
novel, in which is to be embraced the story of 
her life, 

— What a young woman can do is shown In the 


case of Mise Rerua Garatnaton, who hae just 
passed a great batch of examinations at the « 
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ination in physical geography which followed 
Professor HuXLEY’s lectures on that subject in 


1869. In 1868 Miss GREATBATCH passed as a 
Junior with first-class honors, and gained a prize 
for mathematics at the Cambridge Local Exam- 
ination. In December, 1870, she passed as a 
Senior with first-class horfors, gaining the Mi1- 
TaYLor scholarship and ‘a prize for political 
economy. Miss GREATBATCH did not take up the 
MILts-TaYLor scholarship, which can only be 
held at Cambridge. She is a pupil of the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, where she 
has received her whole education. . 

—Senator Scuurz enters the lecture field this 
fall. He has refused tempting offers by a ly- 
ceum agent to deliver three hundred discourses 
on Mormonism, preferring to select his own 
themes and talk in his own way. 

—! ike Roegrs, the poet, Mr. Grote, the his- 
toria , who died recently, was a banker. He was 
an advocate of popular rights and of the pro- 
gressive movement in England toward substan- 
tial republicanism. His financiel experience and 
association with men in active business was very 
valuable to him in his literary work. In person 
Mr. GROTE was a grave and venerable old gentle- 
man, of average height, slightly bent, with gray 
hair, asmooth face, a remarkably broad forehead, 
and peculiarly winning manners. He was séy- 
enty-seven, and had long been in infirm health. 

—Hon. ANDREW D. Wuirtt, president of Cor- 
nell University, has done himself the honor to 
add to his previous munificent gifts to that in- 
stitution $50,000—$20,000 for a library, the re- 
mainder for a house for the president. 

—The most superb of the toilettes worn at a 
recent drawing-room reception of the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace was that of Lady Polti- 
more, which attracted interest from the fact 
that the magnificent point d’ Alengon veil her lady- 
ship wore was worn by MARIE ANTOINETTE on 
the occasion of her marriage to Louis XVI. It 
is regarded as a relic of special eminence and of 
very high figure. 

—WILLIAM THAW, Esq., a wealthy gentleman 
of Pennsylvania, being melted to good deeds. 
has given $100,000 to the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, whereby Mr. THaw frees the insti- 
tution from debt. 

—The Rev. Mr. Beskow, who is the Warp 
BEECHER of Stockholm, draws immense crowds ; 
and yet he is said to have but one sermon, which 
he presents in a thousand different forms. He 
is known there as the kaleidoscopic clergyman. 

—Mr. Woopwarp, the gentleman who fig- 
ured so conspicuously in the Rock Island cor- 
ner some three weeks ago, is a man of small stat- 
ure, about forty years of age, dark complexion, 
reticent, doing nearly all his business through 
some twenty or thirty brokers, and having one 
placeas his head-quarters. Outside “‘ the street’”’ 
he is given to works of piety and benevolence, 
being a prominent Churchman, taking special 
interest in Sunday-schools, and a liberal giver 
to the various organizations connected with the 
Episcopal Church. 

—There is considerable talk of Prince Napo- 
LEON’S coming over to spend a portion of his 
time, and perhaps settle down, among us. If he 
does, we must all turn to and give him a lift. 

—How those old musical composers did con- 
tinue to live on in Paris !—AvuBER, eighty-nine; 
CHERUBINI, eighty-two; GossEc, ninety-six; 
Monsieny, eighty-eight. 

—Mrs. and Mr. 8. M. SmirH have returned. 
They started from Boston three years ago for a 
long and leisurely journey in their carriage. They 
traveled twelve thousand miles by horses, and 
thirty thousand by steam, saddle, and canoe in 
the far West and in Mexico. Visited every place 
of importance in the countries through which 
they meandered. Figure $25,000. 

—Prince Bismarck has given to Mrs. B. the 
table on which the Versailles treaty was signed. 

—The Cuareieni of Plymouth Church 
have captured an ABBOTT—not a mitred one, but 
a lady of that name, whom Miss KELLoa¢ ferret- 
ed out among the Hoosiers and brought to New 
York, where her fine voice could be heard and 
appreciated. Last Sunday night, after service, 
Mr. BEECHER and some three hundred Puritans 
who had rr found out what was going 
on remained and heard Miss A. sing ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” and other pieces, each 
of which showed her to have great voice and de- 
cided dramatic talent of expression. 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE writes toa lady 
here that she is so overwhelmed with business 
that for eighteen years she has never had, but 
twice, a week’s holiday, and is and has been a 
prisoner in her room for years. 

—Of the worthy or worthless Mr. Worrtn, 
the noted man-milliner of Paris, a correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ Embassadors’ wives and court ladies 
used to go and take tea with the fellow, and dis- 
pute the honor of filling his cup or putting sugar 
into it. I once went into his shop—a sort of 
drawing-room hung round withdresses; I found 
him lolling on a chair, his tegs crossed before 
thefire. Around him were a bevy of women, some 
pretty, some ugly, listening to his observations 
with the rapt attention of the disciples ofa sage. 
He called them up before him like school-girls, 
and after inspecting them, praised or blamed 
their dresses. One, a pretty young girl, found 
favor in his eyes, and he told her that he must 
dream and meditate several days over her, in or- 
der to find the inspiration to make a gown worthy 
ofher. ‘Why do you wear these ugly gloves ”” 
he said to another; ‘never let me see you in 
gloves of that color again.’’ She was a very 
grand lady, but she slipped off her gloves and 

ut them in her pocket with a guilty look. 

When there was going to be a ball at court la- 
dies ,ased to go down on their knees to him to 
make them beautiful. For some time he de- 
clined to dress any longer the wife of a great 
imperial dignitary, who had not been sufficient 
ly humble toward him. She came to him in 
tears, but he was obdurate, and he only consent 
ed at last to make a gown for her on the condi 
tion that she would put it on for the first time 


in his shop. The Empress, who dealt with him, 
sent ‘> tell him that if be did not abate his 
wices she would leave him You can not 
* replied ; and, in fact, she could not, for she 
stood by him to the last. A morning dress by 
this artist, worth in reality about four pounds 
cost thirty pounds; an evening dress, tawdry 
with Gounces, ribbons, end ted bere i 
be hed under evenly parwmde Ther: « . 
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Bag for Bathing Clothes. 


Tuts bag, which is intended to hold bathing clothes, is fur- 
nished with a covering, which is made in braid-work with 
worsted braid in two shades of brown half an inch wide. The 
bag is lined with gray carriage leather, and furnished with 
soufilets of dark brown cashmere. Cut of black muslin one 
piece from Fig. 59, Supplement, having previously joined on 
the piece turned down. Stretch the dark brown worsted 
braid, which is cut in separate pieces, on the muslin. The 
length of the bag must be observed in making each piece of 
braid, as these pieces are set on in close succession, and are 
fastened on the muslin at the ends by a few stitches. Run 
the light brown braid through the foundation thus formed, be 
ginning at the upper straight edge of the bag; in doing this, 
alternately take up two dark brown pieces of braid and pass 
over the next two pieces. ‘Io obtain the design shown by the 
illustration take up only the first piece of braid at the begin- 
ning of the second row instead of the first two pieces of dark 
brown braid; at the beginning of the third row, however, 
pass over the first two pieces of dark brown braid. The man- 


Bac ror Batuinc CLorues. 


For pattern see ore 
No. XIX., Figs. 59 and 60. 






Daitiumc BatruinGe SLIPPER. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 32 and 83, 


ner of continuing the work is then shown by the illustration and by the three 
completed rows of braid. The light brown pieces of braid are also fastened on 
the muslin at the ends with a few stitches. After the braided foundation is fin- 
ished, sew through it with long stitches of dark. brown silk, following the direc- 
tion of the slanting dark brown rows. Line this part of the bag with gray car- 
riage leather; and cut of the latter and of dark brown cashmere two pieces each 
from Fig.-60, Supplement. ‘The under edge of each soufflet is 

gathered from : to *, and overseamed to the bag according to the a 
corresponding figures. Bind the outer edge of the bag with j ih 
braid, furnish it with buttons and elastic cord loops, and ' 

also with tassels and coarse woolen cords, which form 
the handles of the bag. 
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Fig. 4.—Crocnet Epona ror Bin. 
[See Page 469.] 


CHENILLE Emprotp- 
ERY FoR GRENA- 
DINE BLOUSE. 

[See Page 
473.] 





Fig. 3.—Crocnet Epemnc ror Bis. 
[See Page 469.] 


Crochet Bathing Slipper, Figs. 
Hag Spm Fie 


Tue front of this slipper is worked 
in single crochet with white Saxony 
wool, at the same time inserting 
red zephyr worsted in a palm- 
leaf design. A cork sole, coy- 
ered on the inner side with 
wadding, is covered with 
a crochet sole of white 
Saxony wool, corre- 
sponding to the 
shape of the sole 
of the slipper. 
Red worst- 
ed balls, 


sewed on 
in close suc- 
cession, form 
the trimming of 
the slipper. Fig. 
33, Supplement, gives 

the pattern of the front, 
and Fig. 32 gives that of 

the sole. Begin the front of 


the slipper at the toe with a 

foundation of the requisite length 
(21 stitches in the original), and on 
this work sc. (single crochet), always 
from right to left (thus the thread mnst 

be laid on anew at the beginning of each 
round), 


Besides this widen at the beginning 
and end 
of = each 
round corre- 
sponding to the 
shape of the pat- 
tern; in working the 
Ist stitch of each round 
lay on a red worsted 
thread, which is passed part- 
ly along the under side and 
partly along the outside of 
the work, in order to form 
the design. In the second 
round this thread is first 
passed along the under side, 
then to the outside before 
working the first of the three 
middle stitches of the round. 
Now work the three middle 
stitches referred to without 
Section or Mignarpise aN} CROCHET paying any attention to the 
Buiovst.—Fourt Size.—[See . age 469.] red thread, then again pass 






















































































Fig. 2.—Section or Crocnret-Work 
R Batutne SLiprper.—Fvo ww Size. 


SQUARES FOR SETTING TOGETHER Covers, Erc., Fie. 1-4. 


[Jury 29, 1871. 





the red thread on the under side, and crochet the remaining 
stitches of the round. ‘The red thread must be fastened in 
working the last of these stitches. ‘The third round is worked 
in a similar manner, but in order to form the design, the red 
worsted thread must be passed to the outside before the five mid- 
dle stitches of the round, and to the under side after the five 
middle stitches. In the fourth round pass the red worsted 
thread to the outside before the five middle stitches of the round, 
work 6 se, with white worsted, and then pass the red thread on 
the under side. ‘The whole front piece of the slipper is worked 
in this manner, observing the illustration, Fig. 2, which shows 
a full-sized section of the crochet-work. The cork sole, which 
must be of the shape given by Fig. 32, Supplement, is first cov- 
ered on one side with wadding, and then with the crochet sole, 
which is worked in single crochet with white Saxony wool. Join 
the sole with the front piece according to the corresponding 
figures, bind the latter along its free edge with red worsted braid, 
and trim the slipper with small red worsted balls as shown by 
the illustration. 


Squares for setting together Covers, etc., Figs. 1-4, 


THESE squares are partly worked in netted guipure and part- 
* 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Baruine Siiprer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 
Figs. 32 and 33, 


ly in white embroidery, according to the relative illustrations. They may be 
used for the purpose above referred to as well as for covering toilette cushions, 


Crochet Bib, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 469. 
Tuts bib is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 60, and is edged with 
crochet lace. Fig. 61, Supplement, gives the pattern for half of 
the bib. To obtain this shape, widen or narrow at the outer 
edge. Begin the bib at the lower extremity of the point at 
the right of the front with a foundation of 2 st. (stitches), 
and on this ¢rochet, according to the shape.of the pat- 
tern, the Ist-5th rounds. —Sc. (single crochet); it is 
to be observed, however, that the thread must be 


CHENILLE EmBrorp- 
ERY FOR GRENA- 
DINE BLousEs 
AND Sovilts. 
[See P. 472 
and 473.] 





Fig. 2.—Secrion or Crocuer Foun- 
DATION OF Brs.—[See Page 469. ] 


laid on anew at each round. ‘The foundation is 
begun in the 6th round. Each foundation 
figure consists of four loops (see illustration, 
Fig. 2, which shows a full-sized section 
of the crocheted foundation), In form- 

ing each loop, pass the needle, in- 
stead of working the next st., 
through the corresponding st. 
of the 2d round; draw the 

working thread up in a 
loop from the under side 
to the outside, and 
work 1 sc. on the 
next st, of the 
5th round; in 

doing this, 
fasten the 


loop at 
the same 

time. The 
loops are re- 

peated in this 
round after an in- 

terval of 11 st. each. 
7th round.—Se. For 

the remainder, work the 
foundation. as shown by 

Fig. 2. For the lace at the 
outer edge of the bib (see Fig. 

8), crochet on a foundation the Ist 
round.—De. (double crochet). 2d 

round.—1 se. on the first de. of the 
preceding round, then always alternately 

9 ch. (chain stitch) and i se. on the fourth 
following de. 8d round,—t1 se, each on the 

2d, ‘ ? 
and 4th ch. 

of the preced- 
ing round, * 2 

se. divided by 1 ch. 
on the following st., 

1 sc. on each of the 
following 3 ch., pass over 
8 st. (these st. are the 
next sc. of the preceding 
round and the ch. before 
and after this sc.), 1 se. 
each on the next 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—1 sc. each on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th sc. of the 
preceding round, * 2 sc. 
divided by 1 ch. on the 
next ch., 1 sc. each on 
the following 3 st., and re- 
peat from *. 5th round. 
—1 de. on the ch. at the 





Section oF Crocuret FounpatTion or Sum- 
MER Hoov,—Futt Sizu.—[See Page 472. ] 
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point of the next point, one picot of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the de., 3 ch., Thrift, in his eyes, is something ignoble, and saving a mark of mean- 
ness. He will feast and glitter to-day, at the risk of laying up for him- 
self a succession of hungry and miserable morrows. But then he has 
hope. That bright, illusive residuum at the bottom of Pandora’s box 
of horrors has been thoroughly domiciled in poor Poland. ‘The whole 
gifted nation, so clever and so indolent, so winning of manner and so 
unstable of purpose, seems always possessed by a Micawberish fancy 
that something delightful is about to turn up. Never iaind mortgages 
and debt; never mind the bad husbandry that keeps the soil sterile, or 
the lack of forethought which fills the 
pastures with stunted cattle and raw- 
boaed, ragged sheep. What matter if 
the peasant be over head and ears in 
the books of the Jewish brandy-seller, 
and if every roof be ruinous and every 
field weed-grown? Something is sure 
to happen. A salt-mine will be found, 
perhaps, or a factory will be built, or a 
war will come that will clear off old 
scores, and fill our purses in some in- 
explicably convenient way. So let us 
have out the crazy old carriage, and 
the shaggy, half-broken horses, and 
drive along the sandy roads to some 

body’s chateau, that we may dine and 
dance and conjure dull care away by 
the potent charms of generous Hunga 

rian wine and the wild Magyar waltz. 

The Poland of our day must be in some 
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peat from *. Finally, work the belt pieces, which are an inch wide 
and six inches long, in sc., and fasten them to the bib from : to * and 
from < to @.. The lace shown by Fig. 4 may be used instead of Fig. 
3; it is crocheted as shown by the illustration. 


Mignardise and Crochet Blouse, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THE insertion which is sewed together to make this blouse is cro- 
cheted with fine white mignardise and twisted crochet cotton. The 
illustration, Fig. 2, page 468, shows 
a full-sized section of the joined in- 
sertion. Work the insertion as fol- 
lows: On the loops at one side of 
the mignardise the Ist round.—1 sc. 
(single crochet) on each of the next 
six loops, after each sc. 3 ch, (chain 
stitch), * 1 sc. on the following loop, , 
1 se. on the seventh following loop 
(thus passing over six loops), 3 ch., 
1 se. on each of the following five 
loops, after each sc. 3 ch. Repeat 
from *. 2d round,—l1 de. (double 
crochet) each on the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth ch. scallops of the 
next mignardise scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch. each after the 
first, second, and third de., and 4 
ch. after the fourth de. ; the first 
and last ch. scallop of each mignar- 


Suirting Unper-Waist. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs, 46-50. 


Proves Brn Fig. 1.—Crocuer Brn. respects very like the Ireland of the 
dise scallop is thus left unnoticed. 2 soli [See Page 468. ] Edgeworths—generous and chivalric, 
These two rounds are also worked a For pattern and i yay os 6s For pattern see Suppl, No. XX., Fig. ¢1, but unthrifty and improvident. 

on the loops at the other side of the Sepplaeen, He. SER, Pie See 


mignardise, but the design must now 

be transposed; the sc. must, therefore, always be worked on the 
seven loops opposite every six loops that have been passed over at 
the other side of 
the mignardise. 
Overhand the in- 
sertion together on 
the wrong side, ob- 
serving the shape 
of the blouse. The 
pattern for the 
back and fronts 
of the blouse are 
given by Figs. 7 
and 8, No. UL, 
Supplement. The Vie 
sleeves ave made 
from the sleeve pattern given by 
Fig. 34, No. XV., Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. 1V., No. 28. | ORIENTAL THRIFT 
Join the blouse in the usual manner, | : 
cover the seams on the wrong side | 
with a narrow piece of linen tape, | 
and trim the blouse as shown by the 
illustration; the trimming consists 
of insertion edged with lace on both 
sides. For the lace, crochet on the 





DUTCH FUNERALS. 
\ J HEN mynheer dies the body is at once removed from the cham 
ber of death into another room, generally the dining-room, or 
one of the chief rooms ; 
of the house, the blinds 
are drawn close up to 
the top, and the shut- 
ters completely closed, 
so that the house looks, 
and is intended to look, 
empty: the soul of the 
house is gone. ‘The 
notary is immediately 
.—MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet BLovuse. sent for, and seals are 
‘or pattern see description in Suppleme ag ut 
, Sapp remnent. lay upon every article or room he may 
think proper to select. Next comes the 
aansprecher, a very noticeable person in 
Amsterdam and the large towns, and a 
HRIFT is so much of an heir-loom with some na- | relic of by-gone times, probably the ancient 
tions, and a prudent propensity to save is so intimate- | feudalherald. (Mutes and nodding plumes, 
ly interwoven in their natures, that on this point, at any | and all the various trappings and frippery 
rate, there appears to be a radical difference between them | of our own funerals, are without doubt 
and their neighbors. Perhaps of all the races the most | heraldic and feudal in their origin.) A 
thrifty—employing the word in its true sense—are the | herald he certainly is, and of woe, for it is . 
loops at both sides, of mignardise of | Chinese and Hindoos. Thrift is a word of very wide in- | his duty, taking a list of friends and ac- — HING ( AP WITH 
O1Lep-siLk Batuixe Cav. the requisite length, one round each | terpretation. It does not mean, as the root principle and | quaintances, to go round to all with a mes- Rucne TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see like the first round of the insertion. guiding star of those whose beacon it is, mere stoical abne- | sage in set form to the effect that Mynheer For pattern and description 
Supplement, No. XVIL, On this round work on the upper | gation of the good things of life. The essence of true | So-and-so (next follow his titles, dignities, ** Supplement, No. XVIIL, 
Figs. 55-57. side of the lace one round as follows: | thrift is to make the most out of such material as comes | and offices) is dead. Every body then puts 
* 1 sec. on the third ch. of the first | to hand; to waste nothing, to toss away nothing; not to | on some sign of mourning, and goes that 
ch. scallop of the next mignardise scallop, one picot (of 3 ch. and | neglect what might be valuable adjuncts to the essentials | very day, the day of death, to the house, where the family sit in the 
1 se. on the first of the 3 ch.), five times alternately 1 sc. on the | of our sustenance; to be careful, thoughtful managers of | drawing-room ready to receive condolences. Is it possible to imagine 
third following st. of the preceding whatever we have to manage. The two great East- any more trying formality for all to 
round, one picot; then 1 se. on the ern races are our masters in this respect. They have go through ? Yet there the bereaved 
third following st. of the preceding €0 very many mouths to feed that they must hus- ones remain, in the house of death, 
round, and repeat from *. On band all their resources. Every spoonful of rice, in the darkened chamber, compelled 
the under side of the lace crochet, whether produced by the garden culture of China, to display their grief in the presence 
first, one round like the second or by the ruder tillage of India, is eagerly snatched of all their friends, and to say a few 
round of the insertion, and then an at; every onion, every gourd, is pressed into the words to each in answer to their ex- 
open-work -deuble crochet round, service of man. Instead of bird’s-nesting, the ur- pressions of sympathy and grief. 
It is to be observed that the lace chins of the hamlet catch small fish, or gather roots Even a little tcddling thing of four 
must be continued along the neck. and berries. ‘The large and constant demand for or five will march up to mevrouw 
Run black or colored velvet ribbon, food stimulates its supply to the highest pitch. and utter its little set speech about 
one-fifth of an inch wide, through Waste and lavishness, except on the occasion of a ** sad loss,” which is certain to pro- 
the blouse as shown by the illustra- wedding-feast or of some red-letter day in the Bud- duce a fresh outburst of grief and 
tion, and bind the bottom with dhist or Brahminical calendar, are unknown. ‘To tears. ‘To crown all, any visitor can 
Swiss muslin half an inch wide. a Hindoo andience in particular, the parable of ask—is even expected to ask—for a 
Buttons and button-loops close the Dives and Lazarus would not come home as an illus- last view of the dead body of their 
blouse. tration of familiar every-day life. The rich man friend as it lies in a sort of state 
of their experience does not care to fare sumptuously in the shell, ‘The funeral is always 
every day. He may be, and 
probably is, a mighty merchant , = Z 
prince and colossal money- =i 
lender. His villa at Garden 
Reach, or his mansion in Be- 
nares, very likely swarms with 
miscellaneous dependents, and 
the costliest London-made fur- 
niture may encumber his ill- 
arranged saloons. Yet this 
Baboo, who annually defrauds 
the Indian income-tax collect- 
ors to an extent which sur- 
passes all the evasions of the 
British shuffler, and whose 
whim it sometimes is to offer 
to the upper ten hundred of 
local European society balls of 
unparalleled splendor, is any 
thing butself-indulgent. Those 
who partake of his grandiose 
hospitality seldom care to 
think, in the midst of those 
floods of iced Champagne, and 
tables piled with every dainty, 
how very sparely and plainly 
their entertainer is contented 
to subsist. A handful of rice 
and a few yards of cotton 
cloth are the simple require- 
ments in the way ef food and 
raiment. His poorest servants 
and hangers-on are as delicate- 
ly nourished as he, their mas- 
terand lord. ‘They have pulse 
and vegetable curry, a little oil 
wherewith to anoint them- 
selves, a little ghee and a pinch 
of salt, and so has the founder 
of the feast. The Dives of 
Bengal lives almost as temper- 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Morsixc or House Dress.—Back. — ia anchorite. The Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Morninc or House Dress.—Fronr. i 
sis tniaciies , Pole is a_ born prodigal. 
‘or description see Supplement, 


For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER ‘S BAZAR. 





[Jury 29, 1871. 





an expensive affair. Many aansprechers, oc- 
casionally forty or fifty, seem to be required. 
Undertakers’ coaches are there without end, and 
friends send their empty carriages to swell the 
state, as with ourselves. Ladies wear very deep 
crape and long veils. ‘The widow’s veil r aches 
to her feet for the first few weeks; she wears 
no cap, but her mourning, with a gvadually 
shortening veil, lasts two years. <A gentleman 
in deep mourning is expected to go about at all 
hours for six weeks in black, with a dress tail- 
coat and white neck-tie. 





A LOVE-SONG OF SORRENTO. 

Come away to the shade of the citron grove, 
Carina! 

To hear the voice of the brooding dove, 
Carina! 

Her soft throat swells as she tells her love 

To her tender mate in the myrtle above, 

And their tremulous pinions responsive move, 
Cara! Carina! 

Ah! Love is sweet as the spring is sweet, 
Carina! 

For me thou makest the spring complete, 
Carina! 

The young wind bloweth unto thy feet 

A drift of flowers thy steps to meet, 

And the wounded blossoms perfume the heat, 
Cara! Carina! 


They are tokens for only a bride to wear, 
Carina! 

Yet I would crown thee if I might dare, 
Carina! 

Ah! shy and sweet and tender and rare, 

Put away from thine eyes thy shining hair 

Nay, now, have I startled thee unaware? 
Cara! Carina! 

My heart is lying across thy way, 
Carina! 

As thou crushest the flowers, wilt thou crush it—say, 
Carina ? 

Or, sadder yet, wilt thou let it stay 

Where it is lying, well away, 

All on this pleasant morning in May? 
Cara! Carina! 


My beautiful flower of flowers! No, 
Carina! 
Thou wilt not scorn it nor crush it so, 
ina! 


One true little word before we go; 

Close—nestle close—and whisper low— 

Low while the faint south breezes blow, 
Cara! Carina! 


Thow'lt wear nothing but white when we are wed, 
Carina! 


Thou'lt have orange blossoms about thy head, 
Carina! 
The maidens shal! string them on silver thread; 
On a rose-leaf carpet thou shalt tread, 
While the bride-blush maketh thy beauty red, 
Cara! Carina! 
Howarp Giynpon. 





(Continued from No. 23, page 359.) 


HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tux Avtuor or “Joun Harirax, Gent Leman.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


Tue climaxes of life come only occasionally. 
When borne upon the height of them we think 
we can endure any thing; all beside them seem 
so small. But when they are over, and we 
have sunk back into the level of every-day life, 
it is different. ‘The sword-stroke we hardly felt ; 
the daily pin-pricks drive us wild. It is sure to 
be so; we can not help it. 

At first Hannah thought she could. After 
that Sunday morning she and Bernard talked no 
more together—why should they? Their minds 
were quite made up that both love and marriage 
were lawful to them—if attainable. But seeing 
that an immediate union was impossible, and a 
separation almost equally so, they spoke of nei- 
ther again, but tacitly determined to go on living 
together as before—in no way like lovers, but as 
like brother and sister as was practicable—both 
for their own sakes, and for the sake of outward 


eyes. 

This decided, Hannah thought her way would 
be clear. It was only a question of time and 
patient waiting. Any year the Bill might be 
passed, and their marriage made possible. In 
the mean time it was no worse than a long en- 
gagement; better, perhaps, since they had the 
daily comfort of one another's society, At least 
Hannah felt it so, and was cheerful and content. 
What Bernard felt he did not say; but he was 
not always content; often very dull, irritable, 
and desponding. At such times Hannah had 
great patience with him—the patience which had 
now the additional strength of knowing that it 
was tbe exercised for life. 

It was most needed, she found, after he had 
been to the Moat House, whither, according to 
her wish, he steadily went, and went alone. 
Had she been his wife, or even openly his be- 
trothed, she might, spite of all she had said, 
have resented this, but now what could she re- 
sent? She had no rights to urge. So she sub- 
mitted. As to what passed on these visits she 
asked no questions, and he gave no information. 
She never saw Bernard's people now, except on 
Sundaysy with the distance of a dozen pews be- 

im. Young Mrs. Melville still called, 
and pointedly, leaving her pair of 
ling outside the gate’; but she excused 
n asking Hannah to the Grange, be- 
j@ girls were there it would be so very 


awe : 

** And the girls are always there,” added she, 
queraldusty, + **I-can’t call my house my own— 
or my hushand’s either. annah, when you 


marry you'll be thankful that you've got no sis- 
ters.” 






Hannah smiled, "She saw that of the’ rea} 





truth of her position with regard to Mr. Rivers 
Adeline guessed nothing. It was best so. 

As weeks passed another change gradually 
came, Inyitations—the fear of which had some- 
times perplexed her, for how should she meet 
the Moat House family even upon neutral 
ground ?—almost totally ceased. Her neighbors 
left off calling—that is, her grand neighbors ; 
the humbler ones still sought her; but she fan- 
cied she read in their eyes a painful curiosity, 
a still more painful compassion, especially when 
they met her and Bernard together—a chance 
which occurred but seldom now. For he, too, 
seemed to have a nervous dread of being seen 
with her, and avoided her so much that she 
would often have thought he had forgotten every 
word that had passed between them save for the 
constant mindfulness, the continual watchful 
care which a man never shows except to the 
one woman he loves best in the world. 

Yet sometimes even having so much made the 
weak heart crave for a little, a very little, more ; 
just a word or two of love; an evening now and 
then of their old frank intercourse, so safe and 
free. But neither evercame. Bernard seemed 
to make it a point of honor that whatever people 
chose to say, they should be given no data upon 
which to come to the smallest conclusion. With- 
in, as without the house, all the world might 
have heard every word he said to Miss Thellu- 
son. 
Whatever suspicion was whispered about the 
village, it rose to no open scandal. Every body 
came to church as usual, and no one applied to 
Mr. Rivers’s bishop to restrain him from preach- 
ing because he retained as his housekeeper a 
lady whom the law persisted in regarding as his 
sister. But the contradiction was that in spite 
of her being counted his ‘ sister,” people did 
talk, and would talk; and, of course, the sharp- 
est lash of their tongues fell, not upon the man, 
but upon the woman. 

Slowly, slowly Hannah became aware that 
every servant in the house, every family in the 
parish, kept an eye upon her, observing, con- 
demning, sympathizing, defending—all by turns 
—but never leaving her alone, till she felt like 
the poor camel in the desert, whose dying gaze 
sees in the horizon that faint black line coming 
nearer and nearer—the vultures which are to 
pick her bones, She would have gone frantic 
sometimes, brave woman as she was, in the ut- 
ter impossibility of fighting against the intangi- 
ble wrong, had it not been for the child. 

Rosie became not only her darling but her 
friend. She had now almost no other compan- 
ion, and wanted none. All grown-up people 
seemed worldly and shallow, dull and cold, com- 
pared to the pure little soul, fresh out of heaven, 
which heaven itself had sent to comfort her. As 
Rosie’s English increased they two held long 
conversations together, very monosyllabic, cer- 
tainly, and upon the simplest of topics—‘* bow- 
wows,” “‘ gee-gees,” and so on—yet quite com- 
prehensible and equally interesting to both. For 
is not a growing soul the most interesting and 
lovely, as well as most solemn sight, in all 
this world? Hannah sometimes stood in awe 
and wonder at the intelligence of the little wom- 
an not yet three years old. 

They two understood one another perfectly, 
and loved one another as even real mother and 
child do not always love. For never in all her 
little life had Rosie heard a harsher word than, 
**Oh, Rosie, Tannie so sorry!” which sufficed 
to melt her at once into the most contrite tears. 
Pure contrition, with no fear of punishment— 
for she had never been punished. To her inno- 
cent, happy heurt no harmless joy had ever been 
denied, no promise ever broken. She knew 
that, and rested in her little ark of love as con- 
tent and safe as a nautilus in its shell, swimming 
over the troubled waters of poor Tannie’s lot like 
a visible angel of consolation. 

Day by day that lot was growing more hard 
to bear, until at last chance brought it to a cli- 
max. 

One forenoon, just before Mr. Rivers was go- 
ing out, there drove up to the House on the Hill 
a pretty pony carriage and pair of grays, and out 
of it stepped a little, bright, active, pretty wom- 
an—the Countess of Dunsmore. 

**T knew I should surprise you,” cried she, 
kissing Hannah on both cheeks, and telling her 
how well she was looking ; which she was, in the 
sudden pleasure of the meeting. ‘* But I want- 
ed to surprise you. We are visiting at High- 
wood Park; Mr. Rivers and I met your sisters 
there at dinner, you know, and promised to come 
and see them ; but.of course I came to see Miss 
‘Thelluson first. ell, my dear, and how are 
you? And how is your pet Rosie?” 

The little Rosie answered for herself, being so 
greatly attracted by Lady Dunsmore’s ermine 
tails, and, perhaps, by her sweet motherly face, 
that she made friends with her immediately. 
But Hannah was nervous—agitated. She knew 
exactly the expression of that quick dark eye, 
which saw every thing and saw through every 
thing, whether or not the lady mentioned the re- 
sult of that observation. 

Bernard, too, was a little constrained. He 
knew Lady Dunsmore slightly, and evidently 
was not aware that Hannah knew her so well ; 
for Hannah was not apt to boast of her friends, 
especially when they happened to have titles. 
Yet the sight of her warmed her heart, and she 
had hundreds of questions to ask about her old 
pupils, and endless reminiscences of her old life 
with them —so peaceful and contented. Yet 
would she have had it back rather than the life 
now? No!—unhesitatingly no! 

She felt this, when, having put the blithe little 
countess in her carriage, Bernard returned. He 
walked heavily down the garden in deep thought. 

‘*A charming person, Lady Dunsmore, and a 
warm, steady friend of yours, Hannah.” 


Mr. Rivers, sighing. ‘‘ Would you like to go 
and pay her the long visit she asks for ?” 
“No.” 


“** And what shall you do about that invitation 
she brought you, to go with my sisters to dine at 
Highwood Park ?” 

“* What car I do except not go? ‘To explain 
is impossibie.” 

“Yes.” After a moment’s thought Mr. Riv- 
ers went on: *‘ Hanneh, may I say a word ? 
Evidently my people have been quite silent to 
Lady Dunsmore about you; she expected to 
meet you at the Moat House. They perhaps are 
sorry, and would be glad of an opportunity to 
atone. May I speak to them ?” 

**Stup a minute. What shall you say? For 
1 will have nothing said that would humiliate 
me. 

Bernard looked tenderly at the flushed face. 
** My love, any man humiliates himself who for 
2 moment allows the woman he has chosen to he 
lightly esteemed. Be satisfied ; I shall keep up 
your dignity as if it were my own; for it is my 
own,” 

““Thank you.” But there was only pride, no 
sweetness, in the words. ‘They made him turn 
back at once. 

**Oh, Hannah, how long is this state of things 
to last? How can we bear it if it lasts very 
long ?” 

She replied nothing. : 

‘Sometimes I ask myself, why should we bear 
it, when our consciences are satisfied, when the 
merest legal form stands between us and our 
happiness? You do not feel the suspense as I 
do; I see that; but do you know it sometimes 
almost drives me ma that I cau not marry you ?” 

His agitation was so extreme that Hannah 
was frightened, both for his sake and lest any 
servant should come in and find them thus, 
Oh, the misery of that false life they led! oh, 
the humiliation of concealment! 

‘* Why should all the world be happy but me? 
Why should that foolish old Morecamb— But I 
forget; I never told you he was going to be mar- 
ried. I tell you nothing; I never have a chance 
of an hour’s quiet talk with you.” 

“Why not? It would make me much hap- 

ier.” 

. Those pure, sad, beseeching eyes—he turned 
away from them; he could not bear them. 

**Don’t ask me. I dare not. If I saw much 
of you I would not answer for myself. I might” 
—he laughed—“I might even horrify you by 
asking you to go abroad and get married, as old 
Mr. Melville did. But I will not; no, I will 
not. And if I would, you would not consent ?” 

re: 

“T was sure of it. One might as well attempt 
to move the monument as Hannah Thelluson 
after she had once said no.” 

His manner was so rough, so reckless, that it 
pained her almost more than any thing she had 
yet experienced. Was their forced, unnatural 
kind of life injuring him? And if so, ought it 
to continue? And if it must be ended, was not 
she the one to do it ? 

** Bernard,” she said, ‘‘ will you come home 
to-night ?”—for it was now not the rule, but the 
rare exception, his staying with her of evenings 
—‘‘then we will have one of our old talks to- 
gether, and perhaps we may settle something ; 
or feel, when we look them calmly in the face, 
that things are not so dreadful as they seem. 
Now go. Hark! there is Rosie calling over the 
staircase for papa.” 

He had a real fatherly heart now—this young 
man, from whom, in his full flush of youth, life’s 
best blessing, a wife's love, was first taken, and 
then tantalizingly denied. He snatched at the 
joys still left to him, and clasping his little girl in 
his arms, pressed his hot forehead upon Kosie’s 
breast. 

But all that day his words and tones rang warn- 
ingly through Hannah’s heart. This could not 
last—it was against human nature. So much, 
yet so little as they were to one another. They 
must be more—or less. Should she leave him; 
for a time, perhaps? or should she go quite 
away? She knew not what to do; nor what to 
say when he should come home to her to-night, 
and appeal to her, with the innocent, half-child- 
like expression his face sometimes wore, for com- 
fort, counsel. How could she give either? She 
needed both herself. 

And when their formal dinner was over, and 
they sat together in their pleasant drawing-room, 
with the yellow twilight glimmering outside—for 
summer was coming back again, the third sum- 
mer since Rosa died—life seemed to Hannah so 
hard, so hard! 

She gave him his tea almost in silence, and then 
he proposed a stroll in the garden, up and down 
the front walk, which was in full view of the 
house. Into the sheltered green alley—the ‘‘lov- 
ers’ walk”—these two poor lovers never went; 
never dared to go. F 

But such happiness as they could get they 
took, and Hannah had risen to fetch her shawl, 
when they saw entering the gate the last appari- 
tion they expected to see—Lady Rivers. For 
months she had not crossed their threshold. But 
then—Hannah would have been more than mor- 
tal not to have remembered this—it had been 
crossed that morning by the Countess of Duns- 

_more. 

Lady Rivers was by no means a stupid woman. 
Her faculty for discovering which way the wind 
blew, and trimming her sails accordingly, amount- 
ed to absolute genius. Not being thin-skinned 
herself, she never looked for that weakness in 
others; so had under all circumstances the most 
enviable coolness and self-possession, The grace- 
ful air with which she entered by the French win- 
dow, kissed Bernard in motherly greeting, and 
shook hands with Miss Thelluson as if she had 
seen her only the day before, was most inimi- 





** Yes. she was alwavs kind to me.” 
** Kinder than others have been since,” said | 


table. 
** How comfortableyyou look here! it is quite 





a pleasure to see you. May I ask for a cup of 
tea? your tea used always to be so good, Miss 
Thelluson, And you had a visit from Lady 
Dunsmore? So had we afterward. What a 
charming person she is; and a great friend of 
yours, I understand.” 

Hannah assented, 

**T must congratulate you; for a lady, espe- 
cially a single lady, is always judged by her choice 
of friends.” 

“I did not choose Lady Dunsmore for my 
friend; I was her governess.” 

** Indeed! Anyhow, she has evidently a 
great regard for you. By-the-bye, does she 
know any thing of the—the little uncomfortable- 
ness between us lately, which, as I came to say 
to-night, is, I trust, entirely a thing of the past. 
Don't speak, Bernard. In fact, this visit is not 
meant for you. I came over to tell Miss Thel- 
luson of something which—as Mr. Morecamb 
was the cause of difference between her and me” 
(Hannah opened her eyes)—‘‘ will, I trust, heal 
it. He is engaged to be married to my eldest 
daughter.” 

Hannah offered the customary good wishes. 

“It is indeed a most suitable marriage, and 
we are quite pleased at it. So now, my dear, 
let by-gones be by-gones. Will you come with 
Bernard to meet Lady Dunsmore at dinner on 
Friday ?” ; 

Never was there a more composed putting of 
the saddle uvon the wrong horse, ignoring every 
thing that it was advisable to ignore, for the sake 
of convenience. And many a woman, prudent 
and worldly wise, would have accepted it as such, 
But, unfortunately, Hannah was not a prudent 
woman, Against certain meannesses her spirit 
revolted with a fierceness that slipped all self- 
control, 

She glanced toward Bernard, but his eyes were 
turned away; he had the moody, uncomfortable 
look of a man dragged unwillingly into worfien’s 
wars, Thrown back upon herself, alone, quite 
alone, pride whispered that she must act as if she 
were alone, as if his love were all a dream, and 
she once more the solitary, independent Hannah 
Thelluson, who, forlorn as she was, had always 
been able till now to hold her own—had never yet 
experienced an insult or submitted tamely to an 
injury. She would not now, 

‘**T thank you, Lady Rivers, for the trouble you 
have taken, but it will be quite impossible for me 
to accept your invitation.” 

Lady Rivers looked amazed. That any con- 
cession she made should not be joyfully received 
—that any invitation to the Moat House should 
not be accepted with avidity: the thing was ri- 
diculous. She paused a moment, as if doubting 
sete heard aright, and then appealed to Ber- 
nard, 

** Pray assure Miss Thelluson that she need 
not hesitate. I have watched her narrowly of 
late, und have quite got over any little prejudices 
I might have had. I and the girls will be de- 
lighted to see her. Do persuade her to come 
with you.” 

** Excuse me, but I always leave Miss Thellu- 
son to decide for herself.” 

‘The cold voice, the indifferent manner, though 
she knew both were advisable and inevitable, 
smote Hannah to the core. ‘That bitter position 
of love and no love, ties and no ties, seemed to 
degrade her almost as if she had been really the 
vile thing that some people thought her. 

**Mr. Rivers is right,” she said; ‘‘ I must de- 
cide for myself. You wished my visits to you to 
cease; I acquiesced. It will not be quite so 
easy to resume them, As Mr. Rivers’s sister-in- 
law and housekeeper I shall always be happy to 
see you in his house; but I fear you must excuse 
my coming to yours, Let us dismiss the subject. 
Shall I offer you a cup of tea?” 

Her manner, gentle as it was, implied a reso- 
lution strong enough to surprise even Bernard. 

‘or Lady Rivers, she colored, even beneath her 
delicate rouge; but she was too prudent to take 
offense. 

**Thank you. Your tea, as I said, is always 
excellent; and perhaps when we have more at- 
tractions to offer you we may yet see you at the 
Moat House. In the mean time I hope, Ber- 
nard, that Miss Thelluson’s absence will not ne- 
cessitate yours?” * 

And she looked hard at him, determined to 
find out how he felt in the matter, and to pene- 
trate, if possible, the exact relations between the 
two. 

It was a critical moment. Most men—even 
the best of them—are, morally, very great cow- 
ards, and Bernard was no exception to the rule, 
Besides, Hannah was not his wife or his be- 
trothed; she had not even called herself his 
friend ; she had given Lim no rights over her, 
asked no protection from him. What could he 
do or say? Irresolute, he looked from one to 
the other, excessively uncomfortable, when Han- 
nah came to the rescue. 

** Of course my brother-in-law will go without 
me: we are quite independent in our proceed- 
ings. And he will explain to Lady Dunsmore— 
the utmost it is necessary to explain, as I never 
talk of my private affairs to any body—that I do 
not pay many visits. I had rather stay at home 
with my little girl. ‘That will be perfectly true,” 
she added, her lips slightly quivering. ‘‘I pre- 
fer Rosie's company to any body’s. She loves 
me.” 

Bernard started up, and then, fearful of hav- 
ing committed himself, sat down again. Lady 
Rivers, though evidently vexed, was equal to the 
situation, and met it with a dignified indiffer- 
ence. 

** Pray please yourself, Miss Thelluson; no 
doubt you act upon your own good reasons. You 
are, I always understood, a lady who never 
changes her mind; but if you should do so, we 
shall be glad to see you.” And then she passed 
over the matter, as too trivial to bear further dis- 
cussion, and conversed in the most amiable man- 
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ner for another half hour. Finally, with a be- 
nign ‘‘ Good-evening, Miss Thelluson ; I am sure 


‘Lady Dunsmore will be much disappointed at 


not seeing you,” she terminated the visit as if it 
had been any ordinary call. 

Hannah was not surprised. It was the fash- 
jon of the Rivers family not to see any thing they 
did not wish to see. The only thing that vexed 
her was about Bernard. He had said nothing— 
absolutely nothing—except telling her, when he 
took his hat to accompany Iris step-mother home, 
that he would be back immediately. Was he 
displeased with her? Did he think she had act- 
dill? Had she done so? Was it her duty to 
submit to every thing for his sake? Surely not. 
He had no right to expect it. Was it because 
she loved him that she felt so bitterly angry with 
him? 

Yet when, sooner than she had expected, he 
returned, and threw himself into his chair, pale 
and dejected, like a man tied and bound by fate, 
who sees no way to free himself, the anger melt- 
ed, the pity revived. He too suffered—they suf- 
fered alike. Why should they reproach one an- 
other ? 

** So you have had your way, Hannah.” Yes, 
there was reproach in the tone. ‘* Are you quite 
sure you were right in what you have done?” 

** Quite sure; at least, that unless I were some 
other than myself, I could not have done differ- 
ently.” 

And then they sat silent, in stiff coldness, until 
the last ray of amber twilight had faded out of 
the room. What a pretty room it was!—just 
the place to be happy in; for friends or lovers, or 
husband and wife, to sit and dream together in 
the quiet gloaming, which all happy people love— 
which is so dreadful to the restless or the miser- 
able. 

‘* We should have rung for lights,” said Ber- 
nard, pulling violently at the bell. ‘*‘ You know 
I hate the dark.” i 

And when lights came they saw one another's 
faces—his burning crimson, hers pale and in tears. 

“Oh, Hannah, Hannah, how miserable we 
are! As I said, if this goes on much longer, 
how shall we bear it?” 

**I do not know.” ‘Then, steeling herself 
against both anger and pain, ‘‘ Bernard,” she 
said, “‘ what did you wish me todo? Your fam- 
ily have no claim upon me, nor I upon them. 
We are, as things stand, mere strangers. Are 
they to throw me off and pick me up again when 
and how they choose? Am I to submit to it?” 

“*T did not ask you.” 

**No, but you looked it. You would have liked 
me to go to the Moat House.” 

‘*Yes, I wisi you to be friends with them. 
I want them to love you.” 

‘*They do not love me; they only receive me 
on sufferance, and I will go nowhere on suffer- 
ance. I can live alone. I want no society; but 
where I do go I want to be loved, I want to be 
respected. Oh, Bernard!” and she looked pite- 
ously in his face, ‘‘ sometimes I am tempted to 
say, with you, if this lasts long, how shall I ever 
bear it ?” 

“*How shall I bear it? It is harder for me 
than you.” 

**Perhaps. But you forget it was your doing, 
not mine.” 

And then both drew back, appalled at the 
sharpness of their words—at the bitterness of 
these mutual recriminations. 

Bernard held out his hand. ‘‘ Forgive me. 
You are right. It was I who brought all this 
trouble upon you, and now I have not strength to 
meet it—either for you or for myself. I am so 
miserable that it makes me wicked. Something 
must be done. What shall it be ?” 

** What, indeed ?” 

** Hannah, decide. Don't look at me in that 
dead silence. Speak out, for I can bear it no lon- 
ger. Shall we part? Or—will you marry me 
at once ?” 

He could have hardly known what he was say- 
ing, or else, in Lis despair, any thing seemed pos- 
sible to him. Not to her. She was very gentle. 
She did not even draw away her hands which he 
had grasped: she scarcely seemed to recognize 
the insult he was unwittingly offering her. She 
only answered, sorrowfully, yet without the 
shightest indecision, ‘* We will part.” 

Three little words—but they brought Bernard 
to his senses immediately. He fell on his knees 
before her, and passionately begged her forgive- 
ness, 

‘*But you do not know what I suffer. In- 
wardly, outwardly—life is one long torment. At 
the Moat House I have no peace. ‘They talk at 
me—and at you; they try every means of worm- 
ing out my secret from me. But they shall not. 
I will hide it at all costs. People may guess 
what they like, but we are safe so long as they 
know nothing. God help me! I talk as if we 
were committing a deadly sin, when my love 
of you is the best thing—the only good thing in 
me.” He looked up at Hannah, and ground his 
teeth. ‘‘It is an accursed law,” he said; ‘‘a 
law made only for fools or sinners; and yet it 
may suffice to blast both our lives.” 

‘*No,” Hannah answered, *‘ nothing could do 
that—except ourselves.” 

** A commonplace truth!” and Bernard laugh- 
ed bitterly. 

**It is God’s truth, though; His right and 
wrong are much simpler than man’s.” 

** What is right and what is wrong? for I am 
growing so mad I hardly know. Show me— 
preach to me: I used to tell you you could preach 
better than the clergyman. Only love me, Han- 
nah—if there is any love in that pale, pure face 
of yours, Sometimes I think there is none.” 

** None—oh, Bernard, none?” 

For a minute she stooped over him; for a 
minute he felt that she had not a stone for a 
heart. And then the strong, firm, righteous will 
of the woman who, however deeply loving, could 
die, but would not do wrong, forced itself upon 





him, lulling passion itself into a temporary calm. 
He leaned his head against her; he sobbed upon 
her arm like a child; and she soothed him al- 
most as if he had been a child. 

‘* Listen to me,” she said. ‘* We must endure 
—there is no help for it. Itis a cruel, unjust law, 
but it is the law, and while it exists we can not 
break it. Icould not twist my conscience in 
any possible way so as to persuade myself to 
break it. No form of marriage could ever make 
me legally your wife.” 

**Not in England. Out of England it could.” 

** But then—as soon as we came back to En- 
gland, what should I be? And if, in the years 
to come— Oh Bernard, it is impossible, impos- 
sible. 

She said no more than that—how could she? 
But she felt it so intensely that, had it been nec- 
essary, she would have smothered down all natural 
shame, and said out to him—as solemnly as if it 
had been a vow before God—her determination 
never, for any personal happiness of her own, to 
entail upon innocent children the curse of a taint- 
ed name. 

“*T understand,” Bernard replied, humbly. 
‘* Forgive me; I ought never to have said a word 
about our marrying. It must not be. I must 
go on my way alone to the end.” 

‘* Not quite alone—oh, not quite alone.” 

But, as if more afraid of her tenderness than 
of her coldness, Bernard rose, and began walk- 
ing about the room. 

‘*You must decide—as I said; for my own 
judgment altogether fails me. We can not go 
on living as we do: some change must be thought 
of; but [ can not tell what it should be.” 

““Why need it be?” said Hannah, timidly. 
**Can we not continue as we are?” 

‘*No.” A fierce, abrupt, undeniable No. 

““Then—I hagl better go away.” He looked 
so terrified that she hastily added, ‘‘ Only for a 
time, of course; till the bitterness between you 
and your people softens; till we can see our way 
a little. It must be made plain to us some day ; 
I believe it always is to those who have innocent 
hearts.” 

And as she sat, her hands folded on her lap, 
pale and sad as she looked, there was such a 
sweet composure in her aspect that Bernard 
stopped and gazed—gazed till the peace was re- 
flected on his own. 

“You are a saint, and I am—only a man; a 
very wretched man sometimes, Think for me— 
tell me what I ought to do.” 

Hannah paused a little, and then suggested 
that he should, for a few weeks or so, part with 
Rosie and herself, and let them go, as Lady 
Dunsmore had earnestly wished, to pay her a 
visit in London. 

**Did she say so?” said Bernard, with sensi- 
tive fear. ‘*Do you think she said it with any 
meaning—that she has any idea concerning us?” 

‘*You need not be afraid even if she had,” 
was the rather proud answer. Alas! how quick 
they were growing to take offense, even at one 
another. Yes, it was best to part. ‘‘I mean,” 
Hannah added, ‘‘ that, even if she guessed any 
thing, it would not signify. I shall confess noth- 
ing; and I have often heard her say that a se- 
cret accidentally discovered ought to be held just 
as if it had never been discovered at all. Be 
satisfied—neither Lady Dunsmore nor I shall 
betray you, even to one another.” 

And for a moment Hannah thought with com- 
fort that this good woman was her friend—had 
grown more and more such as absence discover- 
ed to both their mutual worth. It would be a 
relief after the long strain to rest upon this geni- 
al feminine companionship—this warm and kind- 
ly heart. 

** She will treat me like a friend, too—not like 
her old governess, if you are uneasy about that. 
Or, if you like it better, I shall be received less 
as poor Hannah Thelluson than as Mr. Rivers’s 
sister-in-law and Rosie’s aunt. Iam to goabout 
with her every where—she made me quite un- 
derstand that. <A strange, changed life for me ; 
but my life is all so strange.” 

And Hannah sighed. She felt as if she had 
let her oars go, and were drifted about invol- 
untarily, she knew not whither, hardly caring 
whether she should ever touch land; and if she 
did, whether it would be as a living woman or 
a creature so broken down and battered that she 
could neither enjoy nor suffer any more. Who 
could tell? Fate must decide. 

Mr. Rivers listened to her silently, but full of 
thought—thoughts which, perhaps she could not 
have followed had she tried. He was a very 
good man, but he was also a man of the world; 
he would not have been a Rivers else. He saw 
at once the advantage of Lady Dunsmore’s coun- 
tenance—not merely because she happened to be 
a marquis’s daughter and an earl’s wife, but be- 
cause in any society she was the sort of person 
whose friendship was valued and valuable. Was 
it human nature, or only masculine nature, that, 
dearly as he loved Hannah, Bernard unconscious- 
ly prized her the more because she was prized 
by such a woman as the Countess of Dunsmore ? 

‘*Go, then,” he said. ‘‘ I will not hinder you. 
Pay your visit; you will be happy; and it will 
in many ways be a good thing.” Then with a 
nervous eagerness that, in spite of her reason, 
pained Hannah acutely, ‘‘ When does she want 
you? How soon can you start ?” 

‘** Any day, since you are so glad to get rid 


‘Oh, Hannah!” 

They stood side by side, these two lovers, be- 
tween whom was a barrier slight and invisible 
as glass, yet as impossible to be broken through 
without sore danger and pain. ‘They could not 
break it; they dared not. 

“Things are hard for us—very hard,” said 
Bernard, almost in a groan. ‘* We shall be 
better apart, at least for a time. I meant. to 
have gone away myself to-morrow; but if you 
will go instead—” 
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**T can not to-morrow. I will as soon as I 
can,” 

‘Thank you.” 

She did not sob, though her throat was chok- 
ing; she only prayed. Dimly she understood 
what he was suffering; but she knew he suffer- 
ed very much. She knew, too, that however 
strangely it came out, in bitterness, anger, neg- 
lect, still the love was there, burning with the 
intensity of a smothered fire—all the more for 
being suppressed. ‘The strength which one, at 
least, of them must have, she only cried to Heay- 
en for—and gained. 

**Good-by,” she said; ‘‘ for we shall not talk 
thus together again. It is better not.” 

**T know it is. But you love me: I need 
not doubt that ?” 

** Yes, I love you,” she whispered. ‘* What- 
ever happens, remember that; and oh! keep me 
in your heart till death.” 

**T will,” he said; and snatching her close, 
held her there, tight and fast. For one minute 
only; then letting her go, he bade her once more 
‘*Good-night and good-by,” and went away. 

Three days after, Miss Thelluson, the child, 
and the nurse started for London together, Mr. 
Rivers himself seeing them off from the railway. 

Rosie was in an ecstasy of delight—to be 
*‘ going in a puff-puff with Tannie” being to the 
little maid the crown of all human felicity. She 
kept pulling at her papa’s hand, and telling him 
over and over again of her bliss; and every time 
he stopped and listened, but scarcely answered a 
word. Grace, too, looked glad to go. Easter- 
ham, with James Dixon still hovering about, was 
a cruel place for her to live in. Hannah only 
looked grave and pale; but she smiled whenever 
her little girl smiled; and to the one or two per- 
sons who spoke to her at the railway station, 
where, of course, they were known to every body, 
she spoke also in her usual gentle way. 

Only when Mr. Rivers kissed Rosie, saying, 
“* Papa will miss his little girl,” and then turn- 
ing, shook hands with her silently, Hannah grew 
deadly pale for a minute. That was all. The 
train moved off, and she saw him walking back, 
solitary, to his empty house. 

Life has many anguishes; but perhaps the 
sharpest of all is an anguish of which nobody 
knows. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ba prospective visit of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Brazil to this country awakens spe- 
cial interest in details concerning Brazil itself. 
It is an empire of modern date, having become 
an independent state in 1822, during the reign 
of Dom Pedro L, father of the present Emperor. 
The Brazilian royal family descends in the direct 
male line from the house of Braganza, the fe- 
male line of which is now ruling over Portugal. 
The royal family of Portugal took refuge in Bra- 
zil in 1807, and in 1815 the “‘colony’’ was ele- 
vated to the rank ofa kingdom. On the return 
of the Portuguese court to Europe in 1821, a na- 
tional congress assembled at Rio de Janeiro, and 
on May 13, 1822, chose Dom Pedro, eldest son 
of King John VI. of Portugal, as “‘ Perpetual 
Protector” of Brazil. This protectorship was 
changed into empire in September of the same 
year. Dom Pedro Beving become unpopular 
during the latter years of his reign, abdicated 
his throne in 1831 in favor of his only son, then 
a child five years old. During his boyhood 
the empire was racked with civil wars, but on 
his majority we proclaimed, at the age of fif- 
teen, a period of peace and prosperity com- 
menced for Brazil. The young sovereign show- 
ed wonderful prudence and ability; and ma- 
turer years have proved Dom Pedro IL. to be a 
monarch of enlightened mind, cultivated and 
progressive. He has been unsparing in his ef- 
forts to raise his country to a high and hopeful 
condition. Slavery still exists in Brazil, but its 
days are probably numbered ; and a government 
measure is now under consideration by the Bra- 
zilian Chamber of Deputies which has for its 
object the gradual emancipation of slaves and 
the compensation of masters. 





Ocean Foam is the very appropriate name of a 
Cape May newspaper. Whether certain Illinois 
journals which display the startling cognomens 
of Hawk's Eye, Owl's Call, and Turkey Wing are 
equally felicitous we will not venture to say. 





A curiosity of the last century is on exhibi- 
tion at a New York drug store—namely, a check 
drawn by Aaron Burr on the Bank of New York 
in 1792. 





In consequence of the urgent. entreaty of the 
Crown Princess Victoria, the Emperor William 
has determined to appoint the widows of the 
soldiers slain in the late war against France to 
all vacancies in the public libraries. 





A collection was recently taken up in a Pres- 
byterian church at Philadelphia for the novel 
object of purchasing a horse for an ill-paid mis- 
sionary in lowa, who, now that he is to be 
mounted, will be able to do twice as much work 
as before. 





The little girls will thank Mrs. Craik—better 
known as Miss Mulock—for giving them such a 
charming volume as “Little Sunshine’s Holi- 
day.” Written in a style at once simple and 
beautiful, and represented to be the truthful ex- 
perience of a little girl taken to enjoy a holiday 
trip, the little folks will find it peculiarly at- 
tractive. This is the first of a series of volumes, 
to be published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
which Mrs. Craik has undertaken to prepare for 
girls of all ages. No one could be better fitted 
for such a task; and from her preface we per- 
ceive she has entered upon it with genuine in- 
terest. In closing, she says: ‘‘I was once a girl 
myself, and I have a little girl of my own. I 
think that both mothers and girls may trust me 
that I will do my best.” 





The public thoroughfares of this city seem to 
ow more and more unsafe. A few days ago a 
ady applied for surgical treatment for a wound 
received under the following mysterious circum- 
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stances. She was passing the corner of Grand 
and Lewis streets on her way to the Williams- 
burg ferry, when she heard a report like that of 
a pistol, and felt something strike her dress. 
She was not at the time aware of being wound- 
ed, but while on board the ferry-boat discovered 
that she had been hurt and was losing blood. 
On probing the wound the surgeon found that a 
bullet had passed through her thigh, narrowly 
escaping the femoral artery. The young lady 
disavowed all knowledge of the cause of the 
shooting. 





A new list of abbreviations should be added 
to the spelling-books. A package marked ‘‘1 box 
Tom Cats,” recently received by a Cleveland mer- 
chant, was discovered to mean a box of tomato 
catsup; but all merchants might not have been 
investigating enough to find out this fact. 


The Hvening Mail regards it as the most aston- 
ishing event since the discovery of America, and 
a sure sign that the millennium is at hand, that 
our local Jehus have formed a Low Fare Associa- 
tion, agreeing not to charge more than fifty cents 
for a single passenger and trunk to any part of 
the city. It will indeed be amazing if one can 
trust to such an agreement being faithfully ful- 
filled. Time will show. 


A new version of ‘Enoch Arden” has ap- 
peared in Freeport, Long Island. Twenty-seven 
years ago a young man married a belle of that 
village. As the newly wedded pair had the good 
wishes of the entire community, the wedding- 
day was made a half-holiday by the simple vil- 
lagers. The young husband followed the sea for 
a livelihood, but he did net prosper, and final- 
ly, when the gold fever broke out, he sought the 
new El Dorado. His wife was yet young, and 
with his two children struggled on. A few let- 
ters were at first received, but soon they failed 
to arrive, and his wife gave him up for lost. A 
short time ago Freeport had a genuine sensation 
in the arrival of the long-lost one; but it brought 
sadness to the heart of his once wife, for she had 
found a new husband and a father for her chil- 
dren. The husband, however, found no fault, 
and accrediting the unpleasantness to his own 
unmanliness, instead of recriminations, settled a 
considerable fortune on his two children, and 
suddenly left the neighborhood. 





Pistols and candles do not always agree. A 
Tennessee youth went to bed leaving a burning 
candle and a loaded pistol on the table. The 
dripping sperm set fire to the table, the table ig- 
nited the pistol, the barrels began to explode, 
and when the young man awoke he was nearl 
burned, smothered, and shot to death. His pil- 
low received the balls and saved his head. 





Report says that the Empress Eugénie is in 
treaty for the sale of her diamonds, which are 
valued at £320,000. 


The galleries of the Louvre have been re- 
opened to the public on Sunday. 


We recommend the people in the far-famed 
“South of France” to migrate hither. Great 
cold prevails there. The inhabitants are shiver- 
ing. Our July weather would remove that dif- 
ficulty very speedily. 





The Princess Royal of Prussia is said to be en- 
gaged on a work entitled ‘‘ Female Labor in Ger- 
many,”’ the object of which is the enlightenment 
of the British public with regard to the resources 
of female workers in her adopted country, and 
the suggestion of the same domestic activity 
among the women and girls of the working 
classes in England. Her Royal Highness has 
made herself highly popular in Berlin by her at- 
tention to the education of the poor. 





The Paris Figaro estimates the value of the 
building materials alone, in the publie edifices 
and other property destroyed in Paris, at fifty- 
two million dollars. This, of course, makes no 
allowance for artistic value and historical asso- 
ciation. An army of a hundred thousand men 
must be employed for five years to replace the 
lost structures. The Figaro says of the men who 
have wrought this destruction: ‘‘The Tyrte- 
uses of the revolutionary Commune have de- 
clared a hundred times that they would triumph 
or be buried under the ruins of Paris. They 
have but half kept their word. They left their 
disciples, their admirers, their fanatics, to be 
buried, while, far from seeking a death in which 
there would have been some degree of grandeur, 
they themselves took advantage of the tumult 
caused by the conflagration to steal away in all 
sorts of disguises from danger and punishment. 
Yet men can be found to plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances in their favor, and to talk of indul- 
gence, amnesty, and pardon. But if the sight 
of the smoking ruins were not enough to put 
away all idea of clemency, we need only think 
of the men in whose hands the ringleaders put 
the incendiary torch, and who have perished, 
crushed by the ruins or shot in platoons along 
the crumbling walls. What was only just for 
the obseure accomplices can not be too much 
for the real authors of the crimes. Future in- 
dulgence would imply the condemnation of past 
severity, and would be giving encouragement 
to future criminals.” 


The deaths from small-pox in London are re- 
ported to be over two hundred a week. Famil- 
jiarity has, to a great extent, brought about its 
proverbial result—contempt for danger: so say 
local papers. 





About twenty stores have been opened on 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, just for the gay sea- 
son. The merchants are mostly from out o1 
town. Bellevue Avenue, with its macadamized 
road and fine villas, is one of the most pleasant 
drives in the country. The avenue proper is 
two miles in length, and the extension, built 
three years ago, is nine miles long. A more 
splendid ocean drive can scarcely be found. 





An exchange asserts that the white-looking, 
cheap sponges sold on the streets are danger- 
ous to health; that in many cases they have 
done service at hospitals in contagious diseases, 
and that the cleansing process has only been 
partial. The chlorine used in cleaning them 
gives the attractive white appearance ; but dark 
sponges are safer and stronger. 
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then lay the front edge (the fold) of the shawl over on the right 
side about two inches wide, and arrange the shawl at the, middle 
at a distance of nine inches and three-quarters from the front 
edge, in a box-pleat two inches wide. ‘Turn the back corner 
(double layer of the shawl) over on the outside, so that the point 
of the ruffle overlaps the front edge of the shawl, as shown by the 
“illustration. Lay the corners, which are folded on the outside, in 
a pleat, so that the ruffles meet, and trim the hood thus arranged 
with pink bows as shown by the illustration. The head-dress 
thus formed is extremely becoming, somewhat resembling a Mary 
a cap, and will be found very convenient, especially at the 
sea-side. 


Crochet Shawl worn as a Summer Hood. 


Tue shawl from which this hood is arranged is crocheted with 
fine white split zephyr worsted in the design shown by the illustra- 
tion on page 468, and is edged with a ruffle worked in a similar 
manner, and also with bows of pink silk ribbon an inch and a half 
wide, as shown by the illustration, ‘The foundation of the shawl is 
thirty-two inches square. Begin with a foundation thirty-two inches 
long, and on this crochet as many rounds in the design shown by 
the illustration on page 468 until the foundation is as long as it is 
broad. For the ruffle on the edge make a foundation which must 
be longer by one-half than the circumference of the foundation. On 
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EMBROIDERED GRENADINE Biovuse-Walst. 
[See illustration, page 468. | 
or pattern see description in Supplement. 





Swiss Mustiw Ficuv witn Lace Triumine. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 3-6. 


v1ss Mustin Ficuu with Reson ‘Trine. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1%, 1", and 2 


this foundation work 80 rounds in the foundation design, 
and on the stitches of the last round work the following 
edging: Ist round of lace.—Slip stitches up to the next 
4 ch. (chain stitch) of the last round, * 9 ch., and, going 
backward, one single crochet on the 8th of the 9 ch. (thus 
passing over the 9th ch.), three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) each on the second following ch., 
then 1 ch. ; pass over the next 4 st. (stitch) of the preced- 
ing round with the point thus formed, 10 slip stitches on 
the following 10 st., and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
1 de. on the first slip stitch of the preceding round, | de. 
on the second of the next ch. ; these two dc. are not each 
worked off separately, but together; * then 1 ch., 1 de. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
HAKSPEARE, in his celebrated lines on Anne Iath- 
away, enumerates the ‘‘ Orient list”— 
“The diamond, to; amethyste, 
The emerald inild, the ruby gaye”— 
and to these must be added the sapphire. With the ex- 
ception of the diamond, these gems are known by the 
name of corundum stones, and are also, with that excep- 
tion, the hardest among the mineral products of nature. 
As the diamond is pure crystallized carbon, so the co- 


Crocuet SHAwt worn as A Summer Hoop. 
[See illustration, page 468. ] 


Grenapine Biovse-Waist with CHENILLE Emproipery. 
{See illustration, page 468. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 7-9. 


Ficurep Lace Biovuse-Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IV., Fig. 10. 


on the second following ch. of the point (this is the same ch. on 
whose other vein 1 de. has already been worked), 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following ch. of the point, 1 ch., 2 de. divided by 1 ch. 
on the st. at the extremity of the point, 3 ch., 2 de. divided by 1 ch. 
on'the same st. on which the preceding 2 de. have been worked ; 
no's, going forward at the other side of the point, 1 ch., and twice 
alternately 1 de. each on the following de. of the point, 1 ch., then 
1 de. ; this, however, is not worked off alone, but together with the 
following dc., which must be worked on the fourth of the ten slip 
stitches of the preceding round; 1 ch., 1 de. on the third following 
slip stitch of the preceding round, 1 de. on the second of the 9 ch. 
of the following point; the 2 dc. last worked are not worked off 
each separately, but together. Repeat from +. Work similar 
edging on’ the foundation stitches at the other side of the strip. 


rundum stones are pure crystallized clay. The green, violet, and 
yellow corundum stones are distinguished as the Oriental emerald, 
amethyst, and topaz, the true emerald, amethyst, and topaz being 
distinct minerals, Adamantine spar is a common kind of corundum ; 
and emery, so extensively used in polishing glass and other fine 
surfaces, is of the same nature. 

All the corundum stones are found in greatest abundance in Asia, 
hence the epithet Orient gems. ‘The finest rubies are still procured 
from India, though others of an inferior kind are found in Bohemia. 
Many rubies, rudely cut and imperfectly polished, are seen in an- 
tique jewelry. Though they occur set as rings, they are seldom en- 
graved, owing to the excessively hard nature of the stone. The 
ruby or carbuncle figures extensively both in Oriental romance and 
jather the strip, at a distance of an inch from one side, to fit the medieval superstition. It was supposed to give light in the dark, and 
size of the shawl, and set on the ruffle thus formed; the ruffle must in the time of the learned Camillus Leonardus—physician to Cesar 
be gathered more closely at the corners of the shawl. The shaw} Fieurep Lace Jacket. Borgia—was endowed in the popular belief with many wonderful 
thus completed is now doubled, so that it forms a triangle, with the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., virtues. It was an antidote to poison; and if the wearer were 
lower half projecting four-fifths of an inch beyond the upper one, Figs. i threatened with misfortune the stone lost its crimson glow, and 
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turned dark; when the evil 
was passed or averted, it re- 
sumed its pristine color. 

Pale sapphires may be ren- 
dered entirely colorless by 
exposure to intense heat; 
they thus also acquire great 
brilliancy, and are some- 
times passed off as diamonds. 
There are several intaglios 
engraved on these white 
sapphires that were at ene 
time believed to be on the 
more precious gem. | The 
sapphire, as well as the ruby, 
was formerly considered as 
an antidote to poison, and a 
preservative against infec- 
tion. Dioscorides says that 
the sapphire, inclosed in a 
box with a spider, ‘*‘ kills her 
suddenly, such is his power 
over her poison.” Accord- 
ing to Solinus, ‘‘ this is the 
gem that feels the air and 
sympathizes with the heav- 
ens, and does not shine 
equally if the sky be cloudy 
or bright.” 

The true emerald, instead 
of being pure clay like the 
corundum stones, has a mix~- 





Dress with PaLerot ror GIRL FROM 


1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 18-25. 


ture of flint and glucine, besides small portions of iron and lime. Aceord- 
ing to some chemists, its beautiful graxs-green color is attributable to the 


APRON FOR Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


supposed to be beneficial to the eyesight. 
dhe gladiatorial combats by means of their reflection in an 








oxide of chrome; others 
refer it to the carburet 
of hydrogen, similar to 
the chlorophyle, which is 
the coloring matter in 
leaves of plants. 

No other gem is so lia- 
ble to flaws and defects as 
the emerald; even the 
smallest Peruvian stone 
scarcely escapes one flaw, 
if not more. ‘This is so 
much the case that a per- 
fect specimen is looked 
upon with suspicion, for 
no gem has been more 
thoroughly imitated.— 
This liability to defect 
renders emeralds ex- 
tremely various in price. 

The Orientals have a 
great veneration for the 
emerald to this day ; they 
believe that it has the 
power of endowing the 
wearer with courage, and 
of averting the plague. 
By the ancients it was 
Nero is said to have watched 


emerald. 





Fig. 2.—P1qu& Waxine Coat ror Girt 
FroM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD.—Back, 





Fig. 1.—Piqué Watxkine Coat ror Girt 
FROM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For by 


attern, design, and description see 
upplement, No. V., Figs. 11-17. 


















Brarpep CasHMERE MANTELET. 


For pattern, oom and description see Supplement, 
No. Xi 


V., Figs. 44 and 45. 


Theophrastus mentions the custom of wearing 
an emerald set in a ring, and refers it to the idea that 
occasionally casting the eyes upon it was refreshing to the 
sight; and ancient gem engravers were in the habit of 
keeping one of these stones by them, to turn to when their 
eyes were strained by the minuteness of their work. 

If a large emerald be held so as to reflect the light, it 
will appear as if it were silvered at the back ; and its plane 
being brought to a particular angle with the ray of light, its 
green disappears, and it precisely resembles a fragment of 
looking-glass. It is the only gem susceptible of this change. 

On the conquest of Peru the Spaniards obtained pos- 
session of an immense emerald, something of the shape and 





Piqvt Dress witH Sacque ror Boy 
FROM | TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 26-29. 


473 
holy-days quantities of emer- 
alds were brought into the 
temple by her worshipers. It 
is said that the Spaniards 
found many hundred-weight 
of these jewels. Cortéz pre- 
sented one hundred-weight to 
the king; and when he mar- 
ried, among other valuable 
gifts to his bride were emer- 
alds cut into various forms ; 
one of these, carved as a rose, 
so much excited the envy of 
the queen as to cause the im- 
prudent Cortéz to lose his fa- 
vor at court. 

The topaz is harder than 
the emerald, and in this re- 
spect ranks next to the sap- 
phire. It consists of about 
one-half clay, one-third flint, 
and the remainder fluoric 
acid, The topaz varies in tint 
from pale yellow to orange. 
The yellow topaz, by burn- 
ing, may be changed into an 
agreeable pinkish hue, and is 
in this state much admired. 
Some of the topaz stones 
found in Brazil are white; 
these, when polished, are al- 


most as brilliant as white sapphire, and receive the name of nova minas, or 


nova mina diamonds, 


A few blue topazes have been found as beautiful in color as the sapphire, 


only not so hard. The true 
topaz is found in Brazil, and 
in Bohemia, Saxony, and oth- 
er parts of Germany. It was 
believed by the ancients to 
have the same property as the 
ruby, that of giving light in 
the dark, and was thought to 
lose its color in the presence 
of poison. 

The amethyst is the least 
hard among those stones prop- 
erly termed jewels. It is erys- 


_ tallized flint, its beautiful vio- 


let color being due to the 
presence of iron and manga- 
nese. The Oriental amethyst 
is extremely rare; previous 
to the French revolution, 
Monsieur D’Augny, a wealthy 
financier, was the only private 
person known to possess a 
specimen. The real amethyst 
resembles the Oriental gem, 
or violet corundum stone, 
only in color. It is frequent- 
ly found in masses, some 
large enough to allow of drink- 
ing cups being carved out of 





Apron For Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL., Figs. 30 and 31. 


the solid piece. ‘These cups were believed, both in ancient times and in the 
Middle Ages; to counteract the intoxicating power of the wine. ‘The amethyst 

















was also thought to dispel sleep and sharpen the intellect. A fine, clear, 





nearly the size of an ostrich egg. This was supposed by “~~ ‘ * 
the Peruvians to be the abode of the goddess Esmeralda. 
The priests persuaded the people that no offerings were 
so acceptable to this goddess as her own children, and on 


GRENADINE Suit wi uw Over Drmss. 
[See illustration c 1 page 468. ] 


Gauze GRENADINE Suit with CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 
For pattern and description see Supp. ment, No. XIII, Figs. 39-43. 


For description see Supplement. 
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aoapsaelieel amethyst is the proper stone for 


a bishop’s ring. The amethyst is a favorite 
stone with engravers; intaglios of all ages are 
found carved in this gem. Even Egyptian and 
Etruscan scarabei in amethyst are not uncom- 
mon. ‘The most precious set of amethysts in 
existence is a necklace that belonged to Queen 
Charlotte ; it is valued at £2000, According to 
strict etiquette, this is the only precious stone it 
is allowable to wear while in mourning. 
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MY LOVE. 


I wonper does she recall 
The night when first I met her: 
I was standing there in the hall, 
Thinking ‘twould be much better 
To go and smoke a cigar 
In my own little rooms close by 
Than to stand and gaze afar 
On the big rooms I couldn’t get nigh. 


Tenderly some, some ely, 
Were chatting 1 in groups and pairs, 

While she and her mother a 
Were struggling to get up sta 

She turned, and I saw her face— 
Only an instant she turned— 

And If fell that instant from grace, 
And forgot all that I had learned. 


I wonder did she remark 

Me standing there as she passed, 
Or know that into the dark 

A ray from her eye had passed ? 
We were not so far asunder 

As she passed along the hall— 
What a fool I must be to wonder! 

She never saw me at all. 





MY FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 


“ OY, fect said my aunt to me as I sat at 
I my work in the bay-window, ever and 
anon letting it drop idly in my lap to gaze out at 
the beautiful carriages and gayly dressed people 
that passed to-and fro beneath my eyes—‘* Ma- 
bel, my cold is really too bad to allow of my go- 
ing to Mrs. Dalton’s to-night, so I have written 
her a note to say you will take my place, in case 
she should not know of any other substitute. 
It would never do to have an empty chair at a 
dinner-party, and it would be but a poor com- 
pliment to ask any one as late as the same day.” 

** But, aunt, I have no fit dress to wear; and, 
besides, T shouldn’t know how to behave. I 
have never been at a dinner-party in my life.” 

‘* All the more reason you should not let slip 
so unusual a chance,” said my aunt, authoritative- 
ly. ‘It is one of the privileges of your visit to 
me that you get a glimpse at least of society.” 

Now my aunt thought a great deal of society, 
and of her place in it, and, I believe, considered 
that the dreary months I spent with her at Brit- 
son were quite repaid by the advantages to be 
derived from her reflected glory. As, however, 
I left a cheerful home in the country and young 
brothers and sisters for the grand but unhome- 
like apartments of my formidable aunt at Brit- 
son, I am afraid I did not look upon my advan- 
tages in the right light. 

But I was a poor clergyman’s daughter, and 
consequently, it is hardly necessary to add, one 
of a numerous family—I being the eldest of the 
thirteen. For this reason, I suppose, I had al- 
ways been the one selected to go and stay with 
Aunt Neville whenever a peremptory summons 
had come to my mother (her niece) to send one 
of the children to her. We all—mother includ- 
ed—stood in some awe of Aunt Neville; she 
had such a commanding presence, dressed so 
handsomely, and moved in such high circles— 
compared, that is, with our very limited one. 
She was apt to be somewhat imperious too, when 
thwarted, though most kind and genial in a gen- 
eral way. No wonder, with her warm heart and 
open-handed hospitality, she was a universal fa- 
vorite. Her very peculiarities, her hot partisan- 
ship, her strong prejudices and hearty likes and 
dislikes, all added, I think, to her popularity. 

As for myself, I both loved and feared her, 
but could not throw off the feeling of restraint 
and shyness which continually harassed me in 
her company, especially when any of her numer- 
ous visitors were present. I was not ‘‘ come 
out,” being barely seventeen, and was, therefore, 
treated as a child on all occasions of ceremony, 
never appearing at my aunt's table when she had 
friends with her, and usually left in the carriage 
when I went with her making calls. ‘Thus it was 
no wonder that this sudden idea of going alone 
to a dinner-party nearly took away my breath. 
But my aunt was not to be withstood when she 
spoke in that authoritative tone. The most I 
could do was to repeat my first objection, name- 
ly, the want of a dress. 
“* Nonsense, child!” said my aunt. ‘*Sum- 
mers shall see to that. A muslin frock can be 
soon got ready, and I will lend you my necklace 
and chaplet of pearls. But mind you are ready 
punctually at a quarter to seven. "I shall order 
a cab for you; it is not worth while to take out 
the horses for so short a distance.” 

** Where does Mrs. Dalton live ?” I asked. 

**Let mesee,” replied my aunt; ‘the address 
must be on her note. She is an old friend of 
mine, but has only lately come to Britson, so 
that I have not found her out yet. Ah! here 
in good time comes her reply. I will let you 
keep the address,” 

So saying, she glanced over the note given her, 
and then handed it to me. I grasped it eagerly, 
as a criminal might a queen's pardon. Surely 
it would contain a release, But no; it ran as 
follows : 

“My pean Mars. Nevitiz,—Though deeply grieved 
to lose so valuable an addition to our party as 
we shall be yery pleased to see your young niece, 
only wish you could both come to us. We shal all be al- 


most entirely a family gathering ; therefore she need 
ae fear a — dinner-party. I subjoin my address 


are other Daltons | ving also in Cumberland 
Street, who do not belong at allto us. Bid your niece, 
therefore, be particular as to the number. Yours sin- 


y> Emity Darton.” 





— 


The note was so kind and fr friendly that I felt 
somewhat relieved, and listened attentively to a 
long story my aunt had to > voll me about her 
friends, 

** Mrs. Dalton is a sweet woman, who has been 
sorely tried,” she said. ‘‘ Her husband i is dead, 
and her eldest son—a fine, handsome fellow—had 
a sun-stroke when he was with his regiment in 
India, and has never been the same since. I 
don’t mean that he is mad; but at times he is 
very peculiar, and has to ‘be humored in his 
queer fancies. He will probably dine with you ; 
so I tell you this that you may not appear sur- 
prised at any thing he may say or do.” 

Dear me! here was another and quite unex- 
pected cause of fear. Not fear of any harm to 
myself, but a great dread lest I should not acquit 
myself properly under these trying circumstances. 
A first dinner-party in itself was bad enough, 
but going all alone, and to a house where one 
must be continually on the watch not to offend 
by word or look the peculiarities of a sun-stricken 
host, or the feelings of a sensitive mother, was 
ov erwhelming. However, there was no help for 
it, my aunt's anger being ‘still more to be dread- 
ed than even this ordeal. 

By a quarter to seven, precisely, I came into 
my aunt’s apartment for approval and last direc- 
tions. 

‘*Yes, Mabel, you look very well indeed. 
Your features are good, your hair glossy, your 
eyes a good color, and your dress in excellent 
taste; it wants but the indescribable air and 
bearing acquired by mingling in good society to 
make you a very passable young lady. But 
pray hold up your head when you enter the 
room, and speak out bravely when you are spok- 
en to. And, above all things, remember what [ 
told you of the son, and don’t lose the paper with 
the number of the house.” 

Nervously I fumbled in my pocket to ascertain 
with renewed certainty that the note which I had 
just put there had not taken to itself wings and 
flown away. I had repeated the number of the 
house to myself at least twenty times, but at the 
last moment had snatched Mrs. Dalton’s letter, 
as I thought, from my dressing-table, lest by any 
unforeseen accident my memory might prove 
treacherous. 

The cab was at the door, and I in it the next 
moment, whirling away past brilliant shop win- 
dows and grand mansions ablaze with light, till 
I felt bewildered with the dazzling splendor of 
Britson by gas-light, and by the novelty of my 
present position. 

My thoughts went back to my country home 
and our few Christmas parties there, when Willie 
and Fred and Kitty and I would be bundled up 
in warm wraps, and drive’ off in father’s old- 
fashioned four-wheel through dark lanes to the 
house of a neighboring clergyman, or to the next 
town, where some of our young friends lived. I 
recollected how mischievous Willie had torment- 
ed us on more than one occasion by pulling up 
suddenly our jog-trot steed, and suggesting that 
it was the wrong day, or that we had come to the 
wrong house. Surely my evil genius led my 
thoughts into this train, for suddenly a panic 
took me. I tried in vain to remember whether 
18 or 8 was the number of Mrs. Dalton’s—mny 
Mrs. Dalton’s—abode. With trembling fingers 
I drew the note from my pocket. At this junc- 
ture the driver pulled up. 

‘“*Cumberland Street, miss; what number, 
please ?” 

How I applauded myself for my forethought 
in bringing the letter! Otherwise I had been ut- 
terly lost. ‘The note was in my hand, the gas- 
light was as bright as day, but the letters seemed 
to swim before my eyes, as—horror of horrors !— 
Irecognized Kitty's school-girl scrawl in the place 
of Mrs. Dalton’s elegant handwriting. I had 
carelessly left her note, too, on my table that 
morning, and in my hurry had seized the wrong 
one. 

**What number did you say, miss?” The 
cabman was at the door, impatient to be quit of 
his charge. 

‘*T?—I don’t know,” I stammered. 

** Be you only out for a drive, then ?” suggest- 
ed the man, with a grin, which made me shiver, 
and determine not to be laughed at by him at 
any rate. 

**T wish to be set down at Mrs. Dalton’s,” I 
said, ‘‘ but am not sure of the number; it is 18 
or 8, I think.” 

The man rubbed his forehead as he said, 
**Mrs. Dalton? I guess I know her house; 
‘tain’t 18 nor 8, but 28.” 

“ But there are two Mrs. Daltons,” I urged ; 
“and [am almost sure it is one of those num- 
bers.” 

“Well, we've passed 8, and I know it ain’t 
that house, ‘cause Dr. Bethamy hangs out there ; 
but we'll try 18 if you like, my lady, and if that 
ain’t right, you just trust to me.” 

I had begun to think the man very imperti- 
nent before, but seeing my real distress, I sup- 
pose, his tone had been kind as he ended his re- 
mark, and I was fain to look upon him as a 
friend, and take his advice. A grand powdered 
footman answered the door at No. 18. Mrs. 
Dalton did not live there; the only lady of that 
name he knew of resided at No. 28, and had a 
dinner-party to-night, he knew, as his master was 
going. This information, elicited by my loqua- 
cious driver from the stiff footman, seemed de- 
cisive. I told the man to drive on and deposit 
me at No. 28. 

Yes, Mrs, Dalton resided there. The two 
grand footmen looked askance at my homely 
driver and conveyance, but, on my alighting in 
evening attire, duly admitted me into a brilliant- 
ly lighted hall, Thence an elderly lady, as she 
seemed to me, conducted me up the broad stair- 
case to a spacious boudoir, where a bright fire 
burned. I should certainly have taken this lady, 
in her rustling black silk and distinguished coif- 
fure, for my hostess had she not addressed me 
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thus as she ushered me into the comfortable 
apartment : 

** My mistress will be so pleased to hear you 
are come, Miss Mabel ; she was afraid you would 
not arrive in time. But, perhaps, as you are 
rather early, you will excuse her not being quite 
ready to receive you, and will make yourself com- 
fortable here while I take her the good news.” 

I signified my glad assent. I would willingly 
have remained where I was all night. 

I ensconced myself in a delicious arm-chair, 
rested my feet on “the polished fender, and began 
to ponder my situation. There were two things 
that struck me as rather odd. First, that I 
should be greeted by my proper name in a house 
totally strange to me; second, that my hostess 
should have had such fears of m not being in 
time. Very probably my aunt had spoken of me 
as ‘‘ Mabel” in her note, which would explain 
the first mystery; but surely she would not have 
been so unkind as to betray to a stranger my 
failing of unpunctuality, against which she her- 
self was very irate. 

I had plenty of time for my surmises, till at 
length, getting tired of them, I turned to a book- 
case by my side, and, taking down the nearest 
volume, was quickly buried in ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 
We never read novels at home—not that we were 
forbidden, but that we were utterly out of the 
way of them—therefore it is no wonder that, 
with such an introduction to the land of romance, 
I was completely spell-bound, and had forgotten 
entirely where I was or what was before me, til! 
suddenly aroused by the silver tones of the clock 
on the mantel-piece striking eight, and at the 
same moment by the turning of the handle of the 
door and the entrance of the grandest lady I had 
ever seen. 

On she came toward me, in her trailing black 
velvet robe, glittering with diamonds, and I shrank 
back farther into my arm-chair, feeling all power 
to speak or move taken from me by this splendid 
apparition. A very handsome woman she was— 
I saw that at a glance—and a very haughty one 
besides. Never have I seen any thing to equal 
the fire of her dark eyes, the poise of her queen- 
ly head, and the proud curve of her short upper 
lip. No wonder I trembled before her. 

**So you are Mabel?” she said, with a look of 
surprise, I thought, on her handsome face. ‘*‘ You 
are not at all the young lady I expected to see 
from your aunt's description ; but no doubt this 
deception was one of her little pleasantries,” she 
concluded, with a scornful smile. 

T had risen by this time, and extended my hand 
to return her greeting, feeling renewed discomfort 
from these unpleasant revelations. To think of 
my aunt going out of her way to make a joke of 
her shy niece by giving her friend so untrue an 
impression of her! Surely she might have spared 
me this mortification. 

But I had no time for vexing thoughts, as my 
hostess, saying, ‘‘ We must become better ac- 
quainted after dinner, as it is time we were in 
the drawing-room to receive our guests,” swept 
out of the apartment, I following her along a 
wide corridor into a grand saloon aglow with 
many lights, which, by numerous mirrors, were 
reflected beyond my powers of counting. Never 
before had [ seen such splendor. My eyes were 
quite dazzled, and it was not until we had reach- 
ed the farther end of the gorgeously furnished 
room that I perceived we were not the sole occu- 
pants of it. 

Lounging on a couch by the blazing fire, in an 
attitude of supreme négligé, reclined a very hand- 
some man ih evening costume. Here then, 
doubtless, was my particular béte noire, the sun- 
stricken son, I felt a great pity for him—which 
took away some of my fear—as I thought of one 
so beautiful being so afflicted. 

But my ordeal began at once. After eying 
me curiously for a mement he sprang from his 
seat, and, holding out his hand to me, made ex- 
actly the same remark as his mother had done, 
though in a much more hearty tone: 

**So you are Mabel ?” 

Was there any thing so very odd in my being 
myself that it should cause both such surprise? 
I began to think that not the son only, but the 
whole household, must be mad, from the respect- 
able housekeeper upward. 

**Yes, lam,” I said, not knowing what other 
reply to make. 

** And how did you leave the old lady?” pur- 
sued my strange questioner, with a merry look 
in his eyes. ‘* Not a little grumpy, I expect, at 
having to let you come?” 

I felt very nervous at being left alone with this 
peculiar individual, Mrs. Dalton having moved 
off to another part of the room to welcome the 
fust-coming guests. What cause was there for 
merriment? I could see none; so answered as 
grave as a judge, 

“She has a bad cold, thank you; and she 
very much wished me to come.’ 

“ Did she, though? What an unaccountable 
old hypocrite! Keeping you under lock and key 
all this while, and then, when we wouldn’t stand 
it any longer, pretending that you came by her 
wish!” 

I began to feel dreadfully alarmed. A perfect 
stranger talking to me like this, and speaking 
of my much-respected aunt as an “old hypo- 
crite!” Certainly he must be much madder 
than she had supposed. His next remark was 
still worse. 

**You must call me Harry, mind. I am glad 
enough to be ‘Sir Harry Dalton’ to the rest of 
the world, but I am plain Harry to you. I have 
set you the example, you see, by calling you Ma- 
bel at starting.” 

‘* Not plain Harry to any one, I’m sure,” said 
a gayly dressed lady, who came up at that mo- 


meat. 

** Ah, Lady Dacre! I have been languishing 
for your appearance this half hour. But where 
is vour lord and master ?” 

**sir Walter has been down in the country, 








and out with the hounds again, and has returned. 
to town hors de combat.” 

‘* What! another fall ?” 

‘* Yes; and a bad one this time.” 

** Poor fellow, he is unlucky !” said Sir Harry, 
with more appearance of concern than Sir Wal- 
ter’s wife had shown, ‘* Where was it this time ?” 

** Oh, he was staying at the Hathertons’, near 
Selby,” she replied, carelessly, arousing my in- 
terest at once by the mention of my own village 
home, and of our grand squire. 

“Selby?” said Sir Harry. (I call him ‘Sir 
Harry,” as every one else did, with a desire, as 
I supposed, to humor him in his fancy.) ‘‘[ 
ought to know that name. Ah, I have it! my 
old tutor at Oxford has the living. He was a 
fellow of Baliol, and the best man that ever 
lived. But I fancy, poor fellow, he sacrificed 
himself on the matrimonial altar, and is now 
weighed to the earth by a quiverful of children. 
It passes my understanding why people can't let 
well alone in this wearisome world.” 

“*You are an incorr igible flirt, Sir Harry; I 
have no hope of you, ” said the indy, langhing. 
“* But madam will not leave you in peace much 
longer, I suspect, now that you've come into the 
title. I thought I heard that the young heiress 
was to be had here on trial. It would be well 
if the money and the title were united again.’ 

“Hush!” said Sir Harry, in a vexed tone. 
And I thought he glanced anxiously at me as he 
said it. But what was all their gossip to me? 
I was but one of that quiverful weighing down 
my poor father’s head, and absurdly out of place 
among all these grand people 

I supposed, however, that he thought Lady 
Dacre’s frivolity shocked me, which it certainly 
did; for he left her, and coming to my side, said, 

“You must not heed any thing Lady - Dacre 
says, Mabel; she is a regular chatterbox.” 

‘*T think she seems very heartless,” I replied ; 
‘but that is no business of mine.’ 

At this moment our hostess came up to us, 
and said to her son, 

“ Harr ry you must take in Lady Falkner, re- 
membe 

" Rises me, mother ; I mean to take Mabel, 
instead ; it is her right, as the greatest stranger.” 

“* How can you be so absurd ?” said his moth- 
er, contemptuously. ‘‘ Mabel is but a child, and 
will not wish, I am sure, to push herself forward 
so conspicuously. Besides, as her coming was 
doubtful, I had made my arrangements without 
her. You will not object, Mabel, to go down 
the last with me, will you ?” 

“Oh no; I had much rather,” I answered, 
eagerly, only longing to be as far as possible 
from the strange Sir Harry. 

** You are exceedingly complimentary, my fair 
coz,” said he; ‘‘ but I am accustomed to have 
my own way. So, mother, we will make a com- 
promise ; I will take down Mabel and Lady Falk- 
ner too.” 

“*T wish I might stay up here while you have 
dinner; Iam not at all hungry,” said I, making 
one more effort to save myself. 

“* Certainly, if you prefer it,” said Mrs. Dal- 
ton. Ke dare say you are fatigued after your 
journey.” 

‘* Nonsense, mother!” interposed her son; 
‘*fatigued with the distance the length of an 
ell! Ah, here in good time is dinner announced. 
Lady Falkner, may I have the honor? Come, 
Mabel.” 

And before I had time to make farther objec- 
tion my hand was drawn within his arm, and [ 
was descending the broad staircase, trembling 
with fear, by the side of this six-foot Apollo, 
while on his other arm leaned the grand old 
dowager, sweeping the stairs with her trailing 
moiré antique. 

I had already been so astonished at the splen- 
dor of all I had seen that it seemed as if nothing 
farther could astonish me, But when I entered 
the dining-saloon, and my eyes rested on the 
long table, glittering with silver, gorgeous with 
fruit and flowers of the rarest; when I saw the 
galaxy of footmen; and when, during the re- 
past, dish after dish was brought me in startling 
rapidity, all my former bewilderment seemed as 
nothing, and I could only conclude that Alad- 
din’s genius had been at work, and that this was 
the veritable feast prepared for the Princess Ba- 
droulboudour, of which I had read in my one 
book of fairy stories at home. Happily for me, 
my host was pretty well occupied with the dowa- 
ger, who proved to be a very talkative old lady ; 
so I was left for a time in peace, and had drifted 
completely away into fairy-land, till suddenly 
recalled by the melodious tones of the mad Sir 
Harry. 

‘*A penny for your thoughts, my fair cousin. 
Apparently you prefer them to your dinner; you 
absolutely eat nothing.” 

Determined to try and break through the spell 
of unreality that surrounded me, I looked up into 
his face, and said, with a feeling of compunction 
for contradicting his brain-sick fancies, ‘‘ I am 
very sorry, but I am no relation of yours.” 

“What! you won't own me, then? ‘That is 
hard, when I am so anxious we should be friends, 
I suspect somebody has been poisoning your 
mind against me: the mischievous old aunt, 


perchance.” 
Her> was a puzzling position. I could not 
tell al>- wut it might be dangerous to anger 


him. How clever he was, too, to divine the 
truth at once! However, I had often heard that 
crazy people were particularly cunning. He was 
waiting for my reply, and I felt the tell-tale blush 
spread over my face. It was no good delaying ; H 
I must say something; so, feeling confused, 
hung my head, and said, as gently as I could, 

‘*T am very sorry for you—indeed Iam. It 
is your misfortune, not your fault.” 

**So you believe all the tales that old crone 
tells you?” he asked, angrily. 

I looked up at him for a moment, and noting 
the angry flash of his dark eyes and the flush ou 
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his brow, began to fear that I had unintention- 
ally aroused the violent part of his nature, and 
that if I were not careful there would be a scene. 
What could I say to soothe him ? 

“You must not look like that; you frighten 
me,” I said at last, ‘‘I did not mean to offend 


ou. 

‘¢Offend me? Pshaw!” he answered, in the 
same irate tone; ‘“‘that is not the footing on 
which we should stand. But you are rather a 
severe monitor, Miss Mabel, for one so young ; 
and, to tell the truth, I have not been accus- 
tomed to either reproof or’pity heretofore.” 

‘‘Haven’t you? How sad!” I said. ‘“* Peo- 
ple like you are more to be pitied than any one 
else, I think.” 

‘* Really,” he exclaimed, raising his handsome 
eyebrows, ‘‘that is a new view of my case. I 
am generally considered rather an object of envy 
than pity, considering the many unlucky mor- 
tals there are in this wearisome world. I sus- 
pect my former tutor, Hugh Spencer, for in- 
stance, would gladly change places with me.” 

**Oh no, I’m sure he wouldn't!” I exclaimed, 
eagerly, thinking of my dear clear-headed father 
in his cozy though humble vicarage. 

‘So you think the picture I drew of him just 
now an enviable one? Matrimony on £300 a 
year and a house full of children!” 

** Yes,” said I, transported in thought to my 
cheerful home; “‘ the happiest in the world.” 

There was an amused smile on his face as he 
said, 

**T am glad to hear my cousin’s views of life 
so clearly expressed.” 

What there was to be amused at I could not 
tell, and was heartily glad that the dowager put 
in a remark at this juncture, and engrossed the 
attention of my most inexplicable host for the 
remainder of the ladies’ sojourn at the table. 

How relieved I felt when the door closed be- 
hind us, and I was once more free from the min- 
gled fear and fascination I felt under the gaze 
of those handsome dark eyes of Sir Harry’s. 

I had, however, another ordeal to go through 
of a different kind. It was my first experience 
of ladies’ after-dinner talk. And when I heard 
how they pulled their friends to pieces, and when 
1 observed more than one eye-glass fixed for a 
leisurely stare at poor me, and heard Lady Dacre 
say in an audible whisper to my hostess, ‘‘ She 
is a very ordinary-looking school-miss ; not at all 
what I expected from Sir Harry’s description,” 
and Mrs. Dalton’s reply, ‘‘ Yes, indeed; one could 
not hope for much from the training of such a 
one as her old aunt, but I certainly did expect 
something a little more comme il _faut”—when, 
as I was saying, I heard and saw all this, my 
heart sank within me, and I almost longed for 
the support of the eccentric Sir Harry. 

To think of there being such cruelty and 
treachery in the world! Here was my aunt's 
particular friend speaking of her with utter con- 
tempt and scorn; and here was the lady who 
had expressed herself so kindly and warmly in 
inviting me to her house, treating me not only 
with supreme indifference, but with uncalled-for 
rudeness! If these were the manners of high 
life, I preferred the low life to which I was ac- 
customed. Vexation and indignation were al- 
most getting the better of me, and I longed to 
go away somewhere by myself, where I could 
indulge in a good cry. 

Chancing to raisé my eyes at this juncture, I 
observed by the handsome clock on the mantel- 
piece that it was only five minutes to eleven. 
Hastily I rose, and approaching Mrs. Dalton 
with all my remaining courage, said, 

“If you please, ma’am, may I go now? I 
ordered my cab at half past ten, ~And my aunt 
likes early hours.” 

**Your aunt!” exclaimed my hostess, in un- 
mistakable amazement. ‘‘ What! could she not 
trust you to us without following you up like 
this? It is a poor compliment, I must confess.” 

Not knowing what reply to make to this pecul- 
iar remark, which made me wonder whether 
poor Sir Harry’s eccentricity might not have 
been in part inherited, I only urged my former 
request for leave to depart. 

Mrs. Dalton, turning from me with an ex- 
pression of contempt on her handsome face, said, 

‘*Early hours are doubtless best suited for 
school-girls—Johnstone” (turning to a footman), 
‘inquire if a cab is in waiting.” 

The reply was quickly brought. A cab had 
come half an hour ago, but had been sent away, 
as it was a mistake, the name of the lady being 
quite a strange one. ‘The driver had been very 
obstinate, and would not take no for an answer 
for a long time, but had at last been got rid of. 

This was almost too much for me, The re- 
bellious tears would well into my eyes; and the 
gentlemen entering at this moment, Mrs. Dalton 
turned from me with a gesture of impatience, 
saying to her son, 

**] leave Mabel to you, Sir Harry. Perhaps 
you understand homesick children better than I 
do.” 

So saying, she swept away to another part of 
the room. 

Sir Harry, seeing my tears fall fast, with gen- 
tle kindness put my hand within his arm, and 
led me from the room, and across the corridor 
to the pretty boudoir where I had spent my one 
peaceful hour that evening. Arrived there, he 
placed me in the arm-chair aforesaid, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, looking down upon 
poor woe-begone me, asked, 

** What is it that troubles you, Mabel? I fear 
madam has been disagreeable ; but you mustn't 
mind her. She is very proud, you know, and 
expected to find you one of her own sort, I fan- 
cy, from your aunt’s description; so I suppose 
she is disappointed, and riled besides at the old 
lady's take-in.” 

**T can’t think how my aunt could be so un- 
kind,” I said, ‘‘as to make such a joke of me, 
when she knew how I hated coming, too,” 











‘*Then it was against your will you came?” 
he asked, in a surprised tone. 

“Oh yes,” I said; ‘*I would never have come 
if my aunt had not wished it so much. I knew 
it would be dreadful; but it has been much 
worse than I expected.” 

All this time I was trying to wipe away and 
keep back my tears, and had nearly succeeded ; 
the familiar arm-chair, the sight of the volume 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” by my side, the gentle tones of 
Sir Harry, all helping to calm me. Suddenly 
it struck me that my last remark was a very un- 
grateful one. So, looking up at my host, and 
trying to smile through my tears, I said, 

‘“‘T’'m afraid I must appear very rude and 
thankless; for, indeed, you have been very good 
to me, and yet it was you I dreaded the most. 
But really I must be going now. Will you send 
for a cab forme? ‘They have sent away the one 
I ordered.” 

**Going!” he exclaimed, in a tone of still great- 
er surprise than his mother’s, when I had made to 
her the like suggestion: ‘* where are you going, 
child? Surely we have not so utterly disgusted 
you that you must actually run away from us!” 

‘“*T am going home to my aunt,” I said. 

‘*Your aunt! Is she in Britson, then?” 

“* Yes, of course; how else should I be here ?” 
I said, feeling more sorry than ever for poor Sir 
Harry. He had been so kind and sensible in 
his care for me in my trouble that but a minute 
ago I had been tempted to believe he must be 
quite right, after all. And now, alas! had come 
a fresh proof to the contrary. 

Eager to get away before his mind should be- 
come still farther obscured, I rose, and putting 
on my cloak, which I had left here, said, ‘* I 
know you will add to your other kindnesses by 
doing as I ask.” 

He seemed quite disturbed and agitated as he 
said, ‘* This is, indeed, a painful surprise. I had 
hoped we should have become better acquainted 
on the morrow. 
seems to have been a disappointment to my moth- 
er has been quite the reverse to me. I had 
rather dreaded your coming, expecting one of 
the dashing, flashing, young-lady tribe with 
whom I have been quite bored. You can not 
think what a refreshment it is to come upon a 
simple, truth-speaking girl like yourself. May 
I hope that in time you will grow to dislike us 
less ?” 

“T don’t dislike you now,” I said. ‘‘And I 
sha’n’t bear any ill feeling to Mrs. Dalton when 
once I have quitted her house. Only I trust I 
may never have to enter it again.” 

‘*Mabel, what are you saying?” exclaimed 
poor Sir Harry, in a state of great excitement. 
“*After all these years of separation, when, at 
last, my duty and inclination point to the same 
end, when a nobler and happier life is opening 
out before me, is my mother’s pride, your aunt's 
prejudice, to mar all this? I declare you will 
drive me mad if you go on in this way.” 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes flashing. I 
had never seen any one look so handsome before. 
But dreading that if I staid any longer what 
he feared might really come to pass, I rushed 
from the room, down the broad stairs, and into 
the hall. Here my good genius attended me for 
once. The door was open, and a fashionably 
dressed young lady, with bold black eyes and 
imperious mien, was alighting from a fly which 
stood at the door. Quick as lightning, I darted 
by her and into the cab, bidding the driver de- 
posit me as soon as possible at ** No. 6 Marl- 
borough Buildings.” 

**No. 6 Marlborough Buildings,” I heard the 
footman repeat to the driver as he closed the 
cab door ; and oh—joy of joys !—I was safe once 
more, whirling along the deserted streets, and at 
liberty to indulge myself at last in a hearty cry. 

“You are late, Mabel,” was my aunts first 
greeting. She had been sitting up for me, and 
had become somewhat impatient. 

** Yes, aunt,” was all I said. I had no heart 
for explanations left; my ouly desire was to get 
away by myself. 

** Well, good-night, child. I suppose it turn- 
ed out better than you expected, as you were so 
loath to come away ?” 

**Oh no; a great deal worse,” was all I said. 
I felt too indignant with my aunt to stand par- 
leying with her. So, with a cold ‘‘ good-night,” 
1 retired. 

How I dreamed that night, to be sure! a suc- 
cession of confused pictures, of gorgeous feasts, 
and’ hair-breadth escapes. At one time I wasa 
miserable, half-starved school-girl, like poor Jane 
Eyre, pursued by a virago in black velvet per- 
sonified by Mrs. Dalton, from whose clutches I 
was delivered by a knight remarkably like Sir 
Harry, till he, too, turned out to be a monster 
in disguise, from whom I fled wildly, and awoke 
all in a tremble. 

I came down late to breakfast next morning, 
and found my aunt warming her feet by the fire, 
and perusing the Britson Morning Herald, 

“* There was a really grand dinner-party given 
in Cumberland Street last night, Mabel,” said 
she. ‘* Your entertainment woul# have been 
but a Cinderella’s feast in comparison.” 

**T am sure there could not have been a grand- 
er party than the one I was at,” said I. 

My aunt smiled as she replied, in a patronizing 
tone, 

“Tt is natural you should think so, Mabel, 
considering the society you are accustoned to, 
But just listen to this list of names. My friend 
Mrs. Dalton does things fairly well, but she 
could hardly muster names like these among her 
friends. They are the tip-top élite of Britson.” 

And my aunt began to read : 

‘* Ameng the guests were the Dowager Lady 
Falkner, Lady Dacre, etc.” 

I heard nomore. My knife and fork fell from 
my hands. The room seemed to be going round 
with me. My aunt’s sharp tones, as she turned 


For believe me, Mabel, what | 





and eyed me askance over her spectacles, brought 


me to my senses. Why, J .abel, what ails you, 
child? You look as white as a ghost.” 

**Oh, aunt, wasn’t it the right house?” 

** Are you dreaming, child? I was not speak- 
ing of any house, but merely reading an account 
of the grand dinner-party given by the Honor- 
able Mrs. Dalton to celebrate her son’s coming 
to the title. He is Sir Harry Dalton now, of 
Dalton Priors, a fine estate not half an hour from 
Britson ; and his distant cousin, Miss Mabel 
Dalton, only child of the late baronet and inher- 
itor of all his funded property, who has been 
jealously guarded by an old aunt from any con- 
tact with this branch of the family heretofore, 
came to Britson for the occasion, and the on dit 
is that we shall soon have another marriage in 
high life. There! I declare the Herald is quite 
entertaining this morning. But, Mabel, what is 
the matter? I must send for Dr. Venn. I be- 
lieve my friend’s Champagne has affected your 
head.” 

For I had staggered toward her, and seizing 
the paper from her hands, had glanced eagerly 
at the account of the hateful party, to see if the 
number of the Honorable Mrs. Dalton’s resi- 
dence could possibly be any other than 28, But 
ho, there was no hope for me. Conspicuously 
stood out the figures, ‘* No 28 Cumberland 
Street.” 

“Oh, aunt,” I said, ‘‘ that was my party! I 
thought the son was mad, as you told me, when 
he called me cousin; but I was the idiot, you 
see, and he was sane. Oh dear! what can I 
do?” And I wrung my hands in despair. 

My aunt did not attempt to comfort me. She 
worked herself into a towering passion. ‘‘ If 
there is one thing I abhor above every thing else, 
it is to be made a laughing-stock!” she cried. 
‘* How could I guess that you were such an utter 
goose, such a born idiot!” and so forth, My 
aunt was wont td use forcible language when 
aroused, 

But it was all one to me. She’ could not 
make me feel the horror of what I had done 
more than I did of my own accord. There were 
so many aggravations of my misery; all I had 
said to Sir Harry of pitying him, and of the sto- 
ries I had heard of him; the impossibility there 
seemed to be of clearing myself from the charge 
of imposture, now that, on looking back, I saw 
there had been so many things which should 
have undeceived me. My only real excuse— 
that I thought my host mad—would seem but a 
poor one. I gave a detailed account of the even- 
ing to my aunt, which only increased her vexa- 
tion. 

“*Can’t any thing be done, aunt?” I asked, in 
despair, as I finished my miserable narration. 

**T, at least, shall not move in the affair,” 
said my aunt, “‘and submit myself to the taunts 
of the haughty Mrs. Dalton. You may go and 
eat humble pie if you will.” 

I had never known my aunt so unfeeling be- 
fore. The fact was, this affair touched her to 
the quick, affecting as it did her weak point— 
her love of popularity and her deference to the 
opinions of society. What miserable days those 
were that followed! I can smile at the remem- 
brance now, but it was no smiling matter at the 
time. I dared not go out lest I might meet any 
one who had been present on that fatal evening. 
And yet I dared not sit with my aunt, for every 
ring made me quake; and, besides, I could not 
face even any of her friends. So I shut myself 
up in my room, trying to engross my thoughts 
with the embroidering of a little frock I was do- 
ing for the baby, and longing intensely for the 
time when I might return to my own dear coun- 
try home. As days passed away without our 
hearing any thing farther of the affair I began to 
grow a little calmer, and was sitting sewing at 
my bedroom window with some degree of com- 
fort one afternoon about a week after my un- 
lucky début, when it was all dispelled by a re- 
sounding knock, which somehow made my heart 
jump with a presentiment of evil, and which was 
quickly followed by a message sent me from my 
aunt, saying Sir Harry Dalton had called and 
asked for me, and that she desired I would come 
into the drawing-room. 

** Tell her I can’t, Jane,” I answered. 

The servant departed, but returned with a 
still more urgent message. 

** Mrs. Neville particularly wishes you to come 
in, miss.” 

‘*Say I am sorry to disoblige her, but I don't 
feel equal to it,” I answered. 

Jane looked astonished at my unwonted re- 
sistance to my aunt’s authority ; but, seeing I was 
determined, went her way. A long time [ list- 
ened, in breathless suspense, till at last I heard 
the hall door shut, and breathed freely once 
more. My aunt was very angry, as I expected, 
but I was resolved that no power on earth should 
induce me to face Sir Harry again. She was 
full of his praises ; he was so handsome, so court- 
eous, so full of sorrow for my distress, and so 
anxious to assure me that he fully understood 
the mistake. 

‘**In fact, Mabel, I consider you are most for- 
tunate in having fallen into such good hands. 
Of course I had to explain matters, and he in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh when he heard that you 
looked upon him as rather wrong in his head, 
but said that fully explained every thing; and 
he is now only anxious to assure you how com- 
pletely he is satisfied with my explanations. It 
seems, too, that your father is an old college 
friend of his, and on that account also he is de- 
sirous to renew your acquaintance. He will call 
again to-morrow, and then I really hope you 
will no longer act like a shy, missish school-girl.” 

So spoke my aunt. Butit was no good; even 
her stinging taunt failed to move me. I could 
not face Sir Harry. ‘The more kind and consid- 
erate he was, the more hateful my conduct ap- 
peared to me. How I wished I had not given 
my address till safe out of the precincts of Cum- 
berland Street! ‘That officious footman must 
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have remembered and reported my whereabouts 
to his master. 

Sir Harry came again next day, and repeated 
his visits several times during the ensuing fort- 
night, and I remained a closer prisoner than ever 
to my room; till at last the unwonted confine- 
ment, and the continual worry from my aunt's 
scoldings and my own torturing reflections, be- 
gan to tell upon my health. I had nervous head- 
aches, lost my appetite, and began to look very 
woe-begone. Then my aunt grew frightened, and 
sent for Dr. Venn, and he, to my intense delight, 
ordered me home for rest and change of air. 

Oh, how gladly I welcomed the dear old mud- 
dy roads and bare hedge-rows as Willie drove 
me along them from the station in our old-fash- 
ioned car! How safe I felt in-my father’s arms! 
how cheerful and content sitting with my mother 
over the fire, with baby on my lap, and four or 
five other small urchins sitting down on the 
hearth-rug around us, while Kitty made the tea 
as gravely as though she were forty instead of 
fourteen, and the boys fought over the honor of 
carrying my baggage up stairs! There was no 
lack of appetite that night; we made the brown 
loaf and pats of butter disappear with startling 
rapidity. ‘There wee no worrying dreams as I 
laid my head on gny pillow, and fell asleep be- 
tween the lavender-scented sheets. 

Why is it we can not keep content with such 
simple pleasures? On that first night they 
seemed all-sufficing; but as days and weeks flew 
by, and [ settled into the routine of the old life 
—teaching the little ones. mending their clothes, 
living, in short, the life of the eldest of a quiver- 
ful—my thoughts began to turn back to the past. 
I often caught myself wondering whether the 
** marriage in high life” had yet taken place, and 
feeling it rather sad—as I reflected on Sir Har- 
ry’s kind consideration for me, and especially on 
the words he had spoken to me in the boudoir— 
that J had not been born a rich heiress, like my 
namesake. I tried to recall the glimpse I had 
of the face of the lady in whose fly I had es- 
caped ; doubtless she was the intended bride. 

It was a bright morning in February; the cro- 
cuses were peeping above the ground, the snow- 
drops were hanging their modest heads. Winter 
seemed gone for a while, as it often does in the 
valentine month, to return again with fiercer 
blast than ever in blustering March. 

My father had been very much absorbed all 
breakfast-time in a long epistle,which seemed of 
grave and interesting import, and ever and anon 
as he read I thought he glanced at me. At last 
he folded it and put it in his pocket, saving, 

**Mamma, I am expecting an old friend of 
mine here to-day on business, and I shall ask 
him to dine with us; see there is a tidy dinner. 
And you, Mabel, dress yourself and the little 
ones in your Sunday best. I want my old friend 
to see us at our bravest.” 

The coming of a visitor was a great event, so 
very retired was the life we led; so we all were 
kept busy to obey our father’s behest. I sent the 
little ones to forage for moss, and arranged a 
pretty centre vase with snow-drops and crocuses. 
My mother brought out her best china and plate; 
and with our rosy-cheeked apples and tall pears 
we made a nice little dessert, to the great delight 
of the small fry. ‘They were all ready decked in 
Sunday suits, and the whole thirteen were as- 
sembled awaiting the honored guest. Punctual- 
ly as the clock struck one we heard the swing of 
the garden gate, and the hearty tones of father’s 
voice, as he said, 

**So you like my church and surroundings! 
Now I am going to introduce you to the quiver- 
ful which so excites your pity for your old friend.” 

‘The next moment my father entered the room, 
and who should follow but Sir Harry Dalton, 
looking more handsome than ever in his negligé 
shooting dress, and with a beaming smile on his 
fine face. 

““This is my wife, Dalton, and here are my 
olive-branches,” said my father: ‘‘ a comely set, 
I think, and not so badly behaved as they might 
be, but tyrants at bread-and-butter—eh, Freddy ?” 

Freddy, be it remarked, was the joke of the 
family ; being nearly as broad as he was high, 
we generally called him ‘the fat boy.” 

Sir Harry courteously addressed my mother; 
and then, turning to me, and pitying, I suppose, 
my blushing confusion, said, 

**Tt is a shame, Miss Mabel, to steal a march 
upon you in your own house, is it not? May I 
hope for forgiveness ?” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and I placed 
my trembling fingers within it, and somehow in 
the warm grasp he gave them my fears disap- 
peared, and I felt our misunderstanding was at 
an end. 

Whit a day that was for us all! From baby 
Bertie up to mischievous Willie, to say nothing 
of shamefaced Mabel, we were all enraptured 
with our guest—so full of fun and frolic with 
the boys, of earnest talk with father, of polite 
attention to mamma and us girls. Surely there 
never was so knightly a knight before! He was 
staying at the Hathertons’, he told us; and L 
could not refrain from glancing at his face as he 
said so, recalling the former occasion on which 
I had heard him mention that name; but the 
bitterness had gone out of the remembrance, 
and I could now return the merry smile I de- 
tected there. 

But I must not prose on any longer; I have 
spun my yarn too long as it is. Suffice it to 
say that there came a time for serious talk, 
when Sir Harry told me that the influence I 
had begun to exercise over him on that lucky 
evening, when I told him I pitied instead of ad- 
mired him, had been working ever since; that 
he hoped he had begun to live a less idle, useless 
life; and that if 1 would come and help him he 
hoped he might one day claim, instead of my 
pity, my esteem. I need scarcely say what an- 
swer I gave, but will sign myself instead, 

Maser Datton. 
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Hoops, Hoop-Sticks, Balls, Bats, Skipping- 
Ropes, etc., Figs. 1-13. 


Figs. 1-4.—Hoor or Spanish CANE COVERED 
This hoop is thirty-nine inches in cir- 
It is made of Spanish cane, as seen in 
Fig. 2, which shows a full-sized section of the hoop, 
and covered in knot-work with gray twine and red 
Before beginning the kuot-work bore 
a small hole through the cane with a fine gimlet; 
through this hole pass a piece of twine from sixty to 
eighty inches long, and a piece of red woolen cord of 
the same length, in such a manner that the ends of 
each cord project from the hole to an even length - 


witH Corp. 
cumference. 


woolen cord. 





Curip’s Corpep Piqvé SAcHEL. 


76 and 7%. 


For pattern and aeons see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, 
Igs. 


and work seven double knots with picots. 
As soon as the cords are used up in 
the course of the work sew new pieces of cord and twine P \ 7 ; A 
Finally, fasten the ends of the.cord care- ; ’ > 
fully, and cut them off. Instead of ornamenting the hoop 
in the manner jast described, it may be covered with red 
To do this, bore 
holes through the cane at intervals of an inch and a half 


is covered closély. 


to each end. 


woolen cord only, as shown by Fig. 3. 


each; pass the red cord 
through one of these holes, 
so that the ends are even in 
length; work four double 
knots; arrange each piece of 
cord in a flat knot, as shown 
by the illustration ; pass both 
pieces of cord through the 
next hole of the hoop cross- 
wise; again work four double 
knots, and continue in this 
manner until the hoopis close- 
ly covered, Finally, fasten 
the ends of the cord and cut 
them off. Fig. 4 shows a crochet trim- 
ming for the hoop, which is laced on the 
latter by means 
of gray cord or 
twine, as* shown 
by the illustration. 
For this trimming 
work with red 
zephyr worsted a 
foundation corre- 
sponding to the 
circumference of 
the hoop ; on this 
foundation work 
a round of open- 
work double cro- 
chet, as shown by 
Fig. 4; and on 
both sides of this 
round work one 
round of chain 
stitch scallops. 





















the trimming. 
together at the ends. 





Continue in this manner until the hoop 


ule 


Lace this trimming on the hoop with gray cord or twine in the following man- | 
ner: First draw the cord through a hole in the cane; then pass the two ends | 
of cord up from the under side, through the trimming strip, before the next | 
double crochet (see illustration); cross the énds of the cord over the | illustration. 
double crochet there, passing the end marked @ to the under side at the | 
place marked x, and the end,marked J:in’a similar manner at the | 
place marked @. | 


Then cross both pieces of cord at the under side of 
the cane, and continue in this manner until the cane hoop is covered by 
The trimming .issewed 





Cutip’s Stk SACHEL. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. zr. Figs. 36 and 87. 


Cuiip’s Empromerep LEATHER SACHEL. 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, 
No. XXVII., Figs. 73-75. 


then with the twine first work seven double | them, and ornament the handle with red woolen 
knots as shown by Fig. 2. Make small picots | cord and two red woolen tassels (see illustration). 
at both sides of the hoop as shown by Fig. 2. | Figs. 7and 8,—BAatts or CARRIAGE LEATHER 
Leave the ends of the twine un- 2 anp Knot-Work. For each of 
noticed; pass on the two ends these balls cut eight pieces of red 
of red cord underneath the pi- carriage leather from Fig. 88, Sup- 
cots, and up behind the last plement, and sew the sides of 
twine double knot, and then these pieces together on the under 
with the red pieces of cord form side. Before sewing the last join- 
three double knots without pi- ing seam turn over the ball thus 
cots. Then again take the twine 






















Fig. 9. —MANNER OF KNOTTING 
Cover or Batt, Fie. 8. 


CutLp’s Hoor, Hoor-Sticxs, Batis, Barts, Sxrppinc-Rores, etc., Fras. 1-13, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIL., Fig. 38. 


of the worked cover. 





For pattern, design 


cord horizontally around the middle of the ball about twenty times, and braid 
red woolen cord through these horizontal windings, and at the same time 
through the vertical cord bars that intersect the windings, as shown by the 
: For the. cover of the ball shown by Fig. 8 cover a brass ring 

an inch and three-quarters in circumference with sixteen double knots of 
gray cord omtwine, so that the ring is covered closely, and the cord is left 
loose for a loop between every two double knots. 

| worked with a bodkin as shown by Fig. 9, which shows a full-sized section 
Lay the ring thus com- 
pleted on the centre of the top of the ball, then 


The ‘double knots are 








Fig. 3.—MANNER OF 
COVERING CANE FO 
Hoop, Fie. 1, 


Figs. 5 and 6 show two, hoop-sticks. 
Each of these sticks consists of a piece 
of Spanish cane thirty inches long and an 
inch and a quarter in circumference. To 
make the stick shown by Fig. 6 bore a 
hole through the cane at a distance of an 
inch and three-quarters from one end, 
then make a similar hole at a distance of 


* five inches from the first hole, and pass 


the two ends of a piece of finer cane nine inches and a quarter long 
through both holes, so that the ends project about three-quarters of 
an inch from the holes. Cover the handle thus formed as shown by 
Fig. 2, and fasten the handle on the stick at the same time by means 


of the cords. 


Farnish the stick with a knotted bow of red yoolen 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF KNOTTING CRocHET CovER ON 
Hoop, Fie. 1. 


with a 


work ten rounds as shown by Fig. 9, always 
going forward. The 10th round completes one- 
Work the second half on 
another brass ring in a similar manner, then 
draw both halves over the ball, and sew the Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 
joining threads of each half that meet together COVERING CANE FOR 
ce of gray cord; cdver this cord with 
button-hole stitches of the same cord. 

Fig. 10.—Bat or Spanisu Cane anp Knot-Work. ‘To make this 
bat take a piece of Spanish cane thirty-five inches and a quarter long, 
and a piece of coarse red woolen cord of the same length. Bore holes 
through the cane, first through the middle and then toward both sides 
at intervals of an inch and three-quarters each, so that there are five 
holes at regular intervals at each side of the hole through the middle 


half of the cover. 


[Juny 29, 1871. 


cord and red woolen tassels. For the handle of 
the stick shown by Fig. 5 wind wadding around 
one end of the cane to a length of six inches so 
that the part thus covered is three inches and 
three-quarters in circumference at the middle, 
while toward the ends it: is slightly pointed. 
Furnish this end with a cover, which is loosely 
worked in ribbed crochet with gray twisted 
thread ; then fasten the upper and under end of 
the crochet cover with twine, and stretch a piece 
of red woolen cord between every two ribs of 
the crochet part; the ends of this cord are also 
tied on the stick. 
the upper and under ends of the handle ; fasten 


Slide a red woolen ball on 


CuiLy’s CLotu Sacuer. 


and description see 
Sapplement, No. %. Figs. 34 and 35. 


far completed ; stuff it closely with curled hair or moss, and overhand the two 
unconnected edges together on the right side. 
leather an inch in diameter at the centre of the top 
and bottom of the ball shown by Fig. 7, in order to 
cover the numerous seams at the ends of the joined 
pieces of leather. 
on each of these round pieces with a brass ring of the 
requisite size, which is covered with sixteen double 
knots of gray cord or twine. 
worked with the assistance of a bodkin in the manner 
of the double knots shown by Fig. 9. Join both rings, 


Sew a round piece of carriage 


Cover the seam made by sewing 
These double knots are 


and cover the ball with gray 
cord or twine at the same 
time ; to do this pass the cord, 
with the assistance of a bod- 
kin, underneath the horizon- 
tal vein of a double knot of 
one ring, fasten the end of 
the cord there, then pass the 
cord up from the under side 
through. the corresponding 
double knot of the other ring, 
>* and down through the next 
double knot of the same ring. Now 
pass the cord through the next double 
knot of the ring first 
referred to, and back 
again, passing it up 
from the under side 
through the same dou- 
ble knot of the second 
ring through which it 
has previously been 
passed. Repeat from 
* until the ball is cov- 
ered all around, as ge 
shown by the illustra- & 
tion. It is to be ob- 
served also that one 
cord bar should alter- 

nately come on the \ 
joining seam between 
two pieces of leather, 
and the other cord bar 
on the middle of a 
piece of leather. Wind 























Hoop, Fie. 1. 
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of the cane. Bore holes also through the cane 
at a distance of half an inch, three inches and 
a quarter, and six inches from each end; then 
bend the cane in the shape given by the illustra- 
tion, and tie the ends of the cane that lie next 
each other together with a coarse piece of thread, 
which is passed through each of the three holes, 
after which the ends are tied together. Lay the 
red woolen cord on the cane thus formed in such 
a manner that it is closely connected with the 
outer edge of the cane. The cord is fastened 
on the handle with cord, as shown by Fig. 10, 
and is sewed on with red silk, which is passed 
through the holes in the handle. The cord is 
fastened on the cane at the top by passing a 
piece of cord forty inches long around the red 
cord like a loop, so that the ends of the gray 
cord project to an equal distance; pass these 
ends down to the under side through the hole at 
the middle of the cane, and draw them tight. 
Fasten the red cord in a similar manner at the 
following five holes to the right and left side of 
the hole at the middle of the cane. The pro- 
jecting ends of the cord serve to make the knot- 
work. Begin the latter with the two ends of 
cord of the middle hole; lay on a new piece of 
cord forty inches long, fastening it like a loop 
around the corresponding gray cord between the 
cane and the woolen cord, Lay the four ends of 
cord flat next each other, and with the two outer 





cords work ten double knots with picots, as shown 
by Fig. 2; the two remaining cords serve as a 
foundation ; a bar of double knots is thus formed. 
Lay a piece of cord forty inches long in a sim- 
ilar manner on each of the remaining cords 
passed through the cane, and then with every four 
ends of cord work a bar of double knots with 
picots; these bars’ are graduated in length ; the 
first three bars to the right and left of the middle 
bar also count ten double knots each, the follow- 
ing bar at both sides counts eight double knots 
each, and the last bar six double knots each. 
Divide each four ends of cord into two and two 
ends, and with two ends of one part and two 
ends of- the part next this part work bars of 
double knots, but without picots (see Fig. 10). 
The two bars under the middle bar first worked 
count seven double knots each. The eight pro- 
jecting ends of cord of these two bars are held 
together; the six middle ends are used for a 
foundation, over which five double knots without 
picots are worked with the remaining two cords. 
The bars at the right and left of the middle bar 
count nine double knots each; the projecting 
cord ends of these two bars are held together 
with the cord ends of the middle bar, and with 
the two outer cords five double knots are worked 
on all the remaining cord ends of the middle 
bar. With each four remaining cords work in 
a similar manner separate bars of double knots 
graduated in length (see Fig. 10); hold the pro- 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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jecting ends of every two bars together with the 
ends of the middle dar, and on these ends work 
five double knots in connection with the five dou- 
ble knots of the middle bar previously worked. 
When all the bars are thus knotted to the mid- 
dle bar work twenty double knots with picots 
on the still free cord ends of the middle bar ; tie 
the under end of the middle bar on the handle, 
and cut off the projecting ends of cord. Finally, 
stretch red woolen cord crosswise on the mid- 
dle bar, and wind such woolen cord several 
times around the under end of the bar; the ends 
of this cord are ornamented with tassels of red 
worsted braid and worsted balls. A larger red 
worsted ball is passed on the under end of the 
handle, where also loops of red woolen cord are 
set on (see illustration). 

Fig. 11.—Spanisu Cane anp Net.iep Bar. 
To make this bat take two bars of Spanish cane 
each eight inches long, and two bars each thir- 
teen inches long; cut out a piece half an inch 
wide and one quarter of an inch deep in the 
shorter bars at a distance of an inch from each 
end; lay the two bars on each other where the 
pieces are cut out, and tie them together. Cut 
out a piece at one end of each of the longer bars 
in a similar manner ; then always tie one of these 
bars together with the free end of one of the 
shorter bars, so that the bars come on each other 
where the pieces are cut out. Pierce the free 
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pass the piece of cord at the left over the rope 
crosswise, so that a loop is formed at the left 
side of the rope; lay the right cord in a vertical 
direction over the left cord, which projects at the 
right side and underneath the rope through the 
loop at the left side. Draw both cords tight, 
and repeat from * until the rope, with the ex- 
ception of a piece of eight inches from the other 
end, is covered with the cord. Fasten the free 
ends of the red cord, and cover the stitches 
made by fastening the cord at both ends of the 
rope with a large red worsted ball. For the 
handles of the rope cut two pieces of paste- 
board, each four inches and a half wide and six 
inches long. Roll up each of these strips in the 
shape of a tube, four inches and a half long, the 
inside of which is about four-fifths of an inch in 
diameter ; paste down the outer edge of paste- 
board, and cover the tube with wadding (the 
layer of wadding must be thickest at the middle 
of the tube), and finally with red cashmere. 
Stretch gray cord at regular intervals length- 
wise on the handles, and wind the same cord 
crosswise around the handles six times, so that 
the windings lie close to each other; fasten the 
beginning and end of the cord, and hold these 
cross windings together with cross stitches of 
red zephyr worsted. Pass the handles thus 
completed on the ends of the rope, and fasten a 
red worsted ball to each end. Finally, untwist 


THE GIANTS’ WEDDING. 


ends of the longer bars at a distance of half an 
inch and five inches and a quarter from the ends, 
and tie these ends together by means of thread, 
which has previously been passed through the 
corresponding holes of the bars. On the handle 
thus formed work double knots (without picots) 
with cord, as shown by Fig. 2; pass a large red 
worsted ball on the under end of the handle, and 
fasten it there. Now work with a double thread 
of twisted gray thread on a netting mesh four- 
fifths of an inch in circumference a piece of 
straight netting thirteen diamonds (net holes) 
square, and lace it on the cane frame by means 
of red woolen cord (see Fig. 11). Finally, work 
the netted piece in the design shown by the il- 
lustration with red zephyr worsted in point de 
reprise, and ornament the bat, as shown by the 
illustration with loops of red woolen cord and 
small woolen tassels, and with a red worsted ball 
at the upper point. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Sk1perinc-RoPES COVERED 
witH Wooten Corp. ‘To make the jumping- 
rope shown by Fig. 13 take a rope about eighty 
inches long, which must. be covered with red 
woolen cord in the following manner: At a dis- 
tance of eight inches from one end of the rope 
fasten two long pieces of red woolen cord, each 
of which is wound up in a ball (pay no attention 
to the end of the rope referred to), and then lay 
one of the pieces of red cord at the left of the 
rope and the other piece at the right. + Now 





the ends of the rope, lay the separate strands 
in a small loop each, fasten them in this posi- 
tion, and sew on the worsted ball which has 
previously been passed on there so that the un- 
der ends of the loops are covered. In doing 
this, however, it is to be observed that the han- 
dles between the worsted balls must be movable. 
For the skipping-rope shown by Fig. 13 take two 
thin pieces of rope, each eighty inches long, 
which are laid flatly next each other, and fur- 
nished with one ball each at their joined ends. 
For each of these balls cut a round piece of 
muslin six inches in diameter; gather it all 
around the outer edge, and stuff it closely with 
curled hair; then draw the gathering thread 
tight, and fasten it. Cover the balls thus far 
completed with red cashmere, or with a crochet 
cover of red worsted; then cover them in knot- 
work with cord, as shown by Fig. 9. ‘The join- 
ing threads between the double knots of the last 
round are gathered closely on a piece of cord. 
When the balls are fastened carefully on the 
double rope, cover the latter with double knots 
of red woolen cord, as shown by Fig. 2, but 
without the picots. Before executing the knot- 
work, work two ends of small connected red 
worsted balls, each eighty inches long, with a 
double thread of gray thread (this forms the 
knot-thread) and a strand of red zephyr worst- 
ed in the usual manner, so that the worsted balls 
are repeated at intervals of an inch and one-fifth 
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each. Now lay these worsted ball ends on the 
under and upper surface of the double rope, and 
execute the knot-work in the manner indicated, 
so that always three double knots come between 
every two worsted balls. 





THE GIANTS’ WEDDING. 

UR illustration represents the late marriage 

at St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, 
London, of Captain Martin Van Buren Bates, a 
Kentuckian, who is said to have served in the 
Confederate army, and who is eight feet high, 
and weighs four hundred pounds, and Miss Anna 
Hanen Swann, of Nova Scotia, who is some inch- 
es taller than the captain, and of about the same 
weight. The bride and bridegroom were attend- 
ed each by their friends, among whom, it may be 
remarked, were the twin negro girls, Christine 
and Millie, who are linked together by a freak 
of nature, like the Siamese twins, and who usual- 
ly hold their public levées with the giant and 
giantess. ‘The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. W. Rupert Cochrane, of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square. A number of privileged persons 
witnessed the ceremony, and there was a crowd 
of people outside. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with perfect order and regularity, and the 
happy couple withdrew, having duly signed their 
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names on the parish register like any other new- 
ly married couple of private folks. The cere- 
mony is thus described by an English witness : 
The hour fixed for the solemnity was eleven a.m. ; 
and the affair having got wind, there was, long 
before the momentous question was put by the 
priest, a goodly company of those spectators to 
whom any kind of wedding is always gratifying, 
and a monster wedding a joy forever. Ata quar- 
ter to eleven exactly the bridegroom arrived and 
walked composedly up to the altar. He did 
not wear the uniform of that corps of Anakim 
in which he is understood to hold a captain’s 
commission, but was in ordinary dress, if we ex- 
cept an exceedingly blue tie. At 10.50 loud 
whispers, succeeded by a dead silence, announced 
the approach of the bride, who, pale of face, and 
clad in a few acres of ‘‘ white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and with her veil thrown back, 
moved as majestically as her peculiar circum- 
stances or circumferences admit of, up the nave, 
and stood in front of her affianced husband, and 
looked down upon him from her superior emi- 
nence with the ghastly smile proper to the occa- 
sion. She had been preceded by the ‘‘ two-head- 
ed nightingale combination,” whose misfortune 
naturally caused a buzz of comment and much 
hilarity. The service was read amid a reveren- 
tial scene of whispering, giggling, and climbing 
over pews; and when it was over, the usual 
signing of names appeared to occupy much more 
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than the legitimate time. As the reason could 
not be the length of the names, which by no 
means corresponds with that of the owners, one 
is driven to the conclusion that children of An- 
akim, like some other great folks, find writing a 
laborious and difficult operation. At last, how- 
ever, the pair of Titans emerged from the vestry, 
and strode arm in arm, followed by the sympa- 
thizing ‘* combination,” and accompanied by the 
strains of the ** Wedding March,” to meet the 
plaudits of the outside crowd. Ata quarter past 
eleven all was over. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. H. M.—You will not be able to make a full 
suit of your five yards of wide goods. We advise in- 
stead a postilion-basqnue and upper skirt of your ma- 
terial, worn over a black or maroon silk skirt. 

Mrs. L. B.—It is not necessary to put a waist ani 
sleeves beneath the misses’ polonaise. 

Mas. C. L. S. C.—Black velvet will trim your sample 
prettily. We do not write special and private direc- 
tions on the patterns. 

L. 8.—The pelerine is the cape. If you mean the 
ekirt of the polonaise instead, we advise you not to 
line it. 

Fiera.—As your acquaintance is so “‘slite,” by all 
means iet the gentleman begin the correspondence. 

A Constant Reaper.—Use fine whiting for cleaning 
a silver watch; then polish with chamois skin.—The 
middle syllable, rep, is accented in Parepa. Reich- 
stadt is pronounced as if spelled Rish’stat. 

N. A. D.—Velvet is still worn around the neck, 
though not as universally as formerly. Black lace 
sacques or points are worn over white muslin. 

Inez D,—For calico suits read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. 

Acatne.—Strips of tucked Swiss muslin will look 
well inserted in an apron-polonaise of Swiss. As you 
did not send your bust measure, we select a pattern 
of the average size—thirty-six inches. 

Sanna P.—If your grenadine ruffles are straight, 
pleat them; if bias, gather them. We can not give 
extra directions on the cut paper patterns, but will 
gladly do so in this column. 5 

Anwre W.—Linen overalls are made by the cut pa- 
per pattern of, the W iter-proof Cloak illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

M. G.—There is fullness added to each of the back 
pieces of the marguerite polonaise, but not to the 
front. 

Osuxosu.—You can remodel your blue silk by the 
apron-polonaise pattern, trimming with black lace in- 
sertion, and using a blue cambric skirt beneath faced 
with the silk. The postilion-basque suit is the model 
for your check silk. Trim with narrow black and 
white fringe. Use your pleasure about lining the silk 
skirt. It is not so generally done as formerly. 

M. W. C.—Make your tarlaian the high box-pleated 
waist described in Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV.,and trim the 
edge of each pleat with Tom Thumb fringe, or else 
have a regular postilion-basque over a silk lining. 
Trim your blue silk with white muslin pleatings, and 
wear with a Swiss polonaise. The short over-skirt 
may be in fashion nex! season. Get a black and white 
striped silk, and make by Apron-Polonaise Suit pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV. Put bande of brown 
silk on the dress like sample. 

Crarissa pr B.—The quotation, “‘ The evil that men 
do lives after them,” etc., is from Antony’s funeral 
oration over Julius Cesar. 

Tunvesser.—The card which you have sent up is 
sufficient introduction in calling upon strangers.—Let 
the bill be sent to your room at a hotel.—The second 
fork at the dinner-table is intended for fish.—An over- 
skirt may be simulated with trimming. A gray or 
Frou Frou suit will look well with your white straw 
gypsy trimmed with green.—Your other questions have 
been answered in our columns. - 

Inquisittvenrss.—You would certainly be taking r. 
great liberty in sending a present to a lady, whethe: 
with or without your name, unless you were assured 
that it would be well received. 

E.—We presume that the child who is awaiting our 
decision as to whether he shall be flogged or not will 
be grateful for the delay which has prevented our an- 
swering sooner. Since your wrath has had time to 
cool, we advise you to intermit the punishment. All 
rules have exceptions; and there may be children 
whom nothing but corporal punishment can awe; 
but we think that such cases are few, and that, as a 
tule, the rod excites more angry passions than it sub- 
dues. 

B. C. D.—The exquisite little Scotch song, “The 
Land o’ the Leal,” was written by Lady Nairn. 

N. L.—We have already published in the Bazar a 
fine portrait and sketch of the Empress Eugénie, and 
can not repeat it. 

C. G, E.—You can easily inform your distant friends 
of your marriage by sending them your card. 

N. B.—There are several good French and Spanish 
journals published in the United States; but we can 
not recommend one above another. 

V. Bue..t.—The tragical story of Charlotte Temple 
belongs to the early part of the present century, and 
may be found in our public libraries. The house where 
she lived is still standing. 

Surrrstitiox.—We do not think you need hesitate 
to be married in a dress you have worn before. The 
only evil that is likely to accrue from it is having one 
dress less in your wardrobe than if you had purchased 
& new one for the occasion. Still it is quite natural to 
wish to begin this new life with a fresh wardrobe; and 
we would not discourage trousseaux for those who 
can afford them. 

TrisvLation.—We do not believe that an Episcopal 
clergyman would consent to change the prescribed 
ritual of his Church to oblige your stammering friend, 
who fears she can not fluently repeat her part of the 
marriage-service. But she must take courage in the 
thought that the few words spoken by the low-voiced 
bride are seldom heard; that the most self-possessed 
often stammer over these ~rrtentous words; and that 
if this is the only impe..ment to her love its course 
must ran smoother than it is generally reputed to do. 

Laxe Cuamrtars.—Eidolon is a Greek word from 
eido, to see. It means an appearance, sometimes an 
apparition, and generally indicates an fllusive phe- 
nomenon. 

Mrs. M. P.—Work the second half of the design 
precisely like the first one. 

M. G.—Address an elderly lady as “ Dear Madam.”— 
You should send a written regret in the usual form 
when unable to attend a wedding.—It is both safe and 
proper for a middle-aged lady, possessed of ordinary 
discretion, to travel alone in Europe. 

Berrie G.—We do not furnish samples or make pur- 
chases for our readers. 
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A. A. G.—We would gladly tell you how to earn 
money enough to educate yourself if we could, but 
this is beyond our power. The sale of home-made la 2 
would be aslow way. Why not continue your stc y 
of drawing till you are able to make salable sketchc _? 

Nerrre T. W.—You had better consult a physician. 
We can not advise in such a case. 





Nerruer failing teeth nor the peeping wrin- 
kles of time so forcibly tell of advancing years 
as your gray hair, AvyeEr’s Vicor restores its 
color, and makes your appearance more agree- 
able to others as well as yourself. With fresh, 
luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age are far less 
noticeable.—{ Com. } 





Hatv’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer cures 
gray hair by causing it to return to its youthful 
color and viger.—[ Com. ] 





Wrycuester’s HyporpHosPHITeEs OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—{ Com. ] 











Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis coulis useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the —, reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. Pre- 
pared only by Dr. B, C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 








treet, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 















It has the delicate and refreshing 
fragrance of 





every Lady or Gen- 
tleman. Sold by Dru; 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY. — 








OR $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $i—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 

For $1—A Lady's Lace Handkerchief. 
For 1i—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $i—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their constructivn every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of smal: foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar 


HOWARD «& CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (post free) for Fifty Cente that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


\ ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street 
Corner of Crosby st., . & 4 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
























Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 





The Cheapest, 
, The Best, 
; TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R.I. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or tue New York Inrremary, 
128 Second Avenue, N. ¥. Winter Session 
begins ist of October. For particulars, address the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 














g 1 A_ DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Y Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 








RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects a and 
ans a deligh coolness to the 

D. 


One will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 


It will relieve im a short time the 
most painful headache. 


Special Re; tatives for the 
United Sut 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 


38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 








-_ 





Use none but 


THE BEST 


TRADE MARK, 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 


| New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of 
“RED AS A ROSE 18 8HE,” 
Will appear in No, 121 of 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, issued July 11. 


Price per No., 10c., or $4 per annum. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


fo} © =m'4 
DOOLEYS. 


POWDER. 


od as the STANDARD BAKING POW. 








&e, 
immediate 






E, 

It 1s convenient and econom NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT, Sold everywhero 
by GROCERS, SHLP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 

DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 

‘WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the commie without a supply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME MUSIC. Ata 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Beexman St., New York Crry. 

Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 











F 
“ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
; oCleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
z has Mo. ; idence, R. I.; 
é =O 5; Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
. ton,Mass.; Piltsburg.Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mem his, Tenn.; eh fll.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; renee Hd -; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


6 0 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 
e weekly newspapers circulating in all the 
orthern States of the Union. and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 











A. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
READY-MADE DRESSES 
at about the . 
COST OF MANUFACTURE, 
the 
MATERIAL THROWN IN. 
Viz. : 
WHITE LAWN, LINEN, and ORGANDIE DRESSES. 
PRINTED JACONETS, wide lace flounced patterns. 


CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, handsome style, 
$1 50 each and upward. 


WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, only 75 cents 
each, 


BROCHE SKIRTS, rich, only 75 cents each. 
Every variety of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, EMBROIDERED 
SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
AT NEARLY PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, 


Offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
NEW YORK, 
will offer, to close the season, the balance of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, | 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 

CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 124% cents. 

BLACK-GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 cts, 
formerly 50c.). 

FRENCH JACONETS, 15 cents (formerly 85c.). 

FRENCH JACONETS, 20 cts. per yard (formerly 40c.). 

FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 cents (usual price 50c.). 

Fine Assortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SILK 
GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRAIS, CREPE 
DE PARIS, ARMURE GRENADINES, GAUZE 
SERGES, &c., &c. 

Also, SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE 
CHINES, JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS, 
AND WASH POPLINS, 

AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The balance of our stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N. B.—This Store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
at 3 p.m, during JULY and AUGUST. ‘ 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 











Bewutiues the compiexion by removing Fimpies and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. o. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 


\ issuperior to = 












I xcelled for Summer wear. 
anesia SS Laseeee 8t., New York; 
D. B. Fuse 4 on hinges rs cote e .) Afphme 
Bole Wetalistercen New y 2+. Conn. 





BARRY’S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


Is a sovereign remedy for all dis- 
eases of the scalp; it removes scurf 
and dandruff, causes the hair to 
P grow thick and long, and is sure to 
produce a new growth on bald 
places. 


Aes ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 

wy with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





















A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$25 


Samples, Sree. 





of tual beauty, and beautiful art 
SECRET of i ing hair, just discovered. Sent 
for10cts. Address Prof. HAR , Garrettsville, Ohio. 
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Valuable New Books, | 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
02 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





JEFFEKSON'’S DOMESTIC LIFE. ‘The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from ree J 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Ranvoiru. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and £xplorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Ricnar» J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Clotb, 90 cents. 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 

: acon Ansorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50. 

HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ausortr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. es 

DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 

hant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pact 
hs. Do Cuattto. With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srtutan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guitie-at 
Dinxporriu. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law, By 
L. J. Biertow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) Rot 

BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Brovurav. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. mY 9 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiqnities, the Student's Histories, &c. Tlustrated by 
Engravings on Wood, 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuaarves Gronon, Au- 
thor of “ Robin Gray.” 8vu, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A. B. Brackwett. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. = 


WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘‘ One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘ Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorexcr Maxnr- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Troviorer, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Vicar of Bullhampton," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Grorce A. Lawrence, Author of 
* Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 








A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivvett, Anthor 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” * Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150, q 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wm. 
Braox, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?” 4*Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Bravnon, Author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ John Marchmout’s Legacy,” 
**Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Francitton. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


—_ 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pupisuen nx HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ScHLEGEI’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 2 


STREPHENS'S CENTRAL AMERICA. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $6 00. By 


IN DUTY BOUND. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 2% 
FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S HISTORY OF KING DARIUS. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. wa 


STUDENT'S FRANCE. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
wr Harrer & Brorirers will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prevetl, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY T 





HE COMPLEXION BY USING 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “ Helmbold’s Fluid 


Extract Sarsaparilla,” and 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 


One bottle of “‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by es: and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon’ Diet 


Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 
The “ 


Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “ Fiuid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ome all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
cnglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey Mouse, Broadway und 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all might. 
P. 8.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 











SELTZ 


We Misuse our Bodies, 


It would be as rational to endeavor to repair a watch with a chisel and a 
sledge-hammer as to attempt to remedy the derangements of the delicate or- 
gans of digestion and secretion with drastic cathartics. In 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


are combined, in due proportion, all the ingredients required to relieve the 
bowels from obstructions, invigorate the stomach, regulate the quantity and 
improve the quality of the gastric juice and the bile, and neutralize any acid 
matter that may exist in the circulation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprn ro Fit any Frevre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, ‘tik NAMES AND DI- 
RROTIONS FOR VUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KACH SEPARATE PECK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 















vol. TIT, 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT “ 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. Pr ova ae 
POINTED-WAIST WALKIN( “ $2 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING 8 “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ oe 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.................+.- * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. oe 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... eres 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT * 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT “« 48 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
EPR Fert Meee eT Pere TT eee * 49 

SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT....... Wed ceed ccccesccenes Mend + 6ccksee 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ? 2 
J .= $$ 
ADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ oy 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... " 3 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “* 18 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING S8UIT.......... “* 37 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT..............-++- a 

MISS'S PCLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
ORG Re 6 Ae * 3 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WORE TIE ck bn tke cocci hws. c co beddestdacceds e 9 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANGLING and FISH - CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 








3 CENTS for a beautifal Colored Stereo- 
scopic Floral Picture from Nature, postpaid. 
8. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 










SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beanty of 


e struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for cireu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
: BLEES 
== Sewing Machine Co., 
= — 623 Broadway, N. Y. 
T T AY 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become snch, in addition to those he has now em- 


ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. 








M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anny’ ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 
1000 pages each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. I., I1., 
and IIl., comprising the letters A to G, are now 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 00, The remaining volumes are 
now in preparation. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- 
tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. S, 
J. Have. Illustrated with 230 Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $10 00, 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Tlns- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tromson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an_aceurate Pian of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Ansort. Very beautifully Tius- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. 

The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brotuers, which is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the 
one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean business are requested to address, 
for full particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brotuers, New York. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
a a ewe. 


Me 


The great design of //arper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is sided which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 
















RPERS~ 


/EEKLY. 





Jounn ee NO 
FSA eri ANS / 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the valne of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty wad temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chasteved literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. eae 
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Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and pessveeal gossip. The pnb- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 2 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Haxrer’s Macaztr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year..... 40 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s MaGazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEK, 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunpsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weewiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weex ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's Perronicars. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekl;;.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. cS 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Morr b Or every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mie ana re 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
S COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SHCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
—t quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
wes beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
™ makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
— stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pos pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
€S commission from which twice that amount can be 
tae made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
== Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 











-" Lad " 7 S iz] "- = - 
ee ee 
A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 

ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 





TANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
|the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
| MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.: or St. Louis, Mo. 


/ tre "oye. — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— ORack NY. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mecopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
it EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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FACETIZ. 

Wuy is the camel the 
most irascible animal in the 
world ?—Because he always 
has his back up. 


ae 

A Hetrrme Hanp Want- 
ev.—As a rule we —- 
prove of corporal punish- 
ment, but at this season of 
the year we should not be 
sorry if every poor child 
could get a good blow in the 
fresh air. 


a” 

A debating society is dis- 
cussing the following ques- 
tion: “When Adam and 
Eve partook of the tree of 
knowledge, did they study 
the higher branches ?” 


pS ATT 
Tue Four Srasons—Mus- 
tard, salt, pepper, and vin- 


egar. 


ee 
A man yrites to say he 
only backed one horse in 


his life, and that was intoa 
shop window. 


een 

Weevs Grow Aracr.—If, 
says a contemporary, Brig- 
ham Young wore an addi- 
tional “‘ weed” on his hat 
every time he lost a wife or 
wes Dany wf we it is estima- 
ted his hat would have to 
be twenty-seven feet high. 
“He'd be a weedower with 
a vengeance,” remarks a 
Scotch friend. 


cxqumnenipomenase 
Why are paviors like good 

hens 7?—Because they are 

always laying eggs-actly. 


oo 
A Soverrion Betr—Queen 
Elizabeth. 


eS ee 

A little girl joyfully as- 
sured her mother the other 
day that she had found out 
where they made horses— 
she had seen a man ina shop 
just finishing one of them, 
for he was nailing on his 
last foot! 


qmperentipamenes 

A Doema.—A dog weigh- 
ing only four ounces was 
sold the other day for $250. 
These toy dogs are like tax 
gatherers—the less we see 
of them the better. 


——— 
Why are sheep the least 
moral of the animals 7—Be- 
cause they gambol in their 
youth, spend much of their 
time on the turf, many of 
them are blacklegs, and 
they all get fleeced at last. 
—_—e——— 


Birps v. Tuorns.—If a 
bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, it is no less 
true that a thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 


—— 

“I don’t want to die and 
go to heaven,” remarked a 
little girl, laying down her 
book; “but if God would 
let down a rope, I think I 
should like it.” 


—__ _——-———— 

Hare - Spurrrine. — Wh 
eut your own heir off wit 
a shilling when you can get 
a barber to cut your hair off 
for you and shampoo you 
into the bargain for that 
very moderate sum ? 


—»——_ 
The editor of an Eastern 
pepet having received a 
nk-note detector, returns 
thanks, and modestly asks 
for some bank-notes upon 
which to test its accuracy. 
—_————_——_ 


_ Bapry Braten—Carpets 
just now. 


connisesiipantiaption 

We understand that the 
following contents of a 
most valuable museum, be- 
longing to alate well-known 
member of the Antiquarian 
Society, will soon be offer- 
ed for sale: 

The pebbles which De- 
mosthenes held in his 
mouth when he practiced 
oratory. 

One of the flies which was 
killed by Domitian. 

A lock of the hair which 
strung the bows at the siege 
of Carthage. 

4 fragment of Penelope's 
web. 

A piece of the cake which 
was watched by King Al- 
fred (very much burned). 

A bone of the lamprey 
which killed Henry I. 

A bottle of the Malmes- 
bury in which the Duke 
of Clarence was drowned. 

Some of the gunpowder 
which was to have been 
used at the Gunpowder 


A ‘- of the tart with 
which Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was poisoned (very 
stale). 

Part of the rope which 
hung Guy Fawkes. 

Branch of the tree which 
came from Birnam Wood 
to Dunsinane. 

A feather from the bed 
in which Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, was smothered 


at 

A bit of the iron mask. 

A card from the pack 
with which Charles VI. 
amused himself in the Bas- 
tile. 

A cinder from the Great 
Fire in London. 

Part of Sir Walter Ra- 
—_- first oe: 

e spider’s web which 
was watched by Sir Robert, 
Brace when he decided the 
fate of Scotland. 

The fy liberated by Uncle 
Toby when he said, ‘‘ There 
is room enough in the world 
for you and me.” 

© apple which struck 
Sir Isaac Newton when he 
Seasvenes the laws of grav- 

y. 


Uncte (just from India, to Bessie). “‘ Ah, 1 don’t suppose you know who / am?” 
Bessie. “I’ve seen you before, though 





“Not LiKE IN APPEARANCE To THE Sir Rocer Tichsorne or Firteen Years Aco! 
own DAUGHTER—SAY FOR THE LAST Five YeEARs—I’m HANGED 1F I sHouLD Know HER Now. THERE!’ 





NOVEL IDEA FOR A STIFF DINNER-PARTY. 
Every GuEST PROVIDED WITH SOMETHING SO EXQUISITELY PLEASANT TO Look aT THAT BoREDOM IS IMPOSSIBLE, AND FORCED CONVERSATION UNNECESSARY. 





Uncus. “I don’t know how 
Bessie. “‘ At the Menagerie. 











i. [Jury 29, 1871. 





you could do that! Where did you see me?” 


ne Pee Se 


TuHat’s No Proof AGAINST HIM. Jr I HAD NOT SEEN MY 


THE FEMALE DIc- 
TIONARY. 

‘, In noes — gt ~~ 
cation of a wo: 
aieen in feminine sense, pos 

under: 

larriage—The only habit 
to which women are con- 
stant, 


Lover—Any young man 
but a brothesinjawe 
me alterna- 


tive of a lover. 

Brother—The other alter- 
native, 

Honey-moon—A wife's 
——— f° 

lorrid, Hideous —Terms 
of admiration elicited by 
the me of a lovely face 
any where but in the look- 
ing-glass. 

Nice, Dear—Expressions 
of ps 9 at any thing, 
from a baby to a barrel-or- 

an. 

Appetite—A monstrous 
abortion, which is stifled in 
the kitchen that it may not 
exist during dinner. 

Wrinkle—The first thing 
one lady sees in another's 
face. ‘ 

Husband—A person who 
writes checks, and dresses 
as his wife directs. 

Duck (in ornithology)—A 
trussed bride; m, with 
his giblets under his arm. 

Brute—A domestic en- 
dearment for a husband. 

—_—@~——_ 


Brormsnine §=Lire. — The 
remark of a contemporary, 
that many of our success- 
ful lawyers commenced life 
as preachers, is gracefully 
corrected by one of the le- 
gal gentlemen referred to, 
who begs leave to state that 
he began life as an infant. 


—_——~ »~—_. 

The story ofa lazy school- 
boy, who spelled Andrew 
Jackson “&dru Jaxon,” 
has been equaled by a stu- 
dent who wished to mark 
half adozen new shirta. He 
marked the first “John 
Jones,” and the rest “ do.” 

vheastehecniiithsasaiages 


LIGHT. 

A lady buying a pound 
of tea, the Clink acid 
he would send it home. 

“Oh no,” said she; “itis 
not inconvenient, as it is 
light.” 
light es°1 could’ possibly 

ight as I co’ 
make it.” . 


—— ~——___ 

A delighted hearer ob- 
served of a very brilliant 
talker that the flash of his 
wit was followed close by 
the peal of applause. 


——.——__ 

The sweetest thing in ear- 
rings is an aquarium of 
rock-crystal filled with wa- 
ter, in which swim small 
whales, lobsters, and 


ey 
THE LAST THING IN 
DOMESTICS. 

Lavy. “Ca you wash 
and iron ?” 

Domestic. “Oh, ‘™; 
but your place wouldn't 
suit me unless you knock- 

wearing them long 
a dresses of a morn- 
ing.” 





Can aship with two own- 
ers be called a partnership ? 


—~<>__——_ 

You'd better look out for 
your hoss’s feet above here, 
mister,” said a ragged boy 
to a Reading traveler. 

“Why?” said the = 
tleman, nervously pulling 


up. 

“Cos there’s a fork in 
the road there,” was the 
candid reply. 


fiat 325 NO 
Tue Brest Sra-Werv—A 
cigar on the beach, 


—_~>——_— 
CONUNDRUMS FOR 
THE CURIOUS, 


What have you to expect 
at a hotel ?—Inn attention. 
Ww the sun like a 
‘ood loaf ?—Because it is 
ht when it rises. 
hat is that which is so 
brittle that if you named it 
ou are sure to break it 7— 
shat is it th goes 
hat is it that u 
the hill and down the hill, 
and yet never moves ?—The 


What does a grocer do 
with all his things before 
he sells them ?—Gives them 


a weigh. 

What drink should sail- 
ors be fond of ?—Port. 

Why should the Speaker 
of the House wear specta- 
cles ?—Because so many at- 
tempts are made to “ catch 
hig eye.” 

Why is Mr. Disraeli al- 
ways greeted with the sight 
of his last novel in the 
House of Commons ?—Be- 
cause he can not take his 
seat without seeing Lowe 
there (“* Lothair”), 

What is the difference be- 
tween an egg-shell a 
physician?—One is MT, 
and the other is M.D, 
coe Akg yoy < 

‘ongress like a dying sin- 
ner ?—When he drei ap- 
proaching dissolution, 

What drink is suitable 
for gardeners ?—Shrub. 

Which is the most appro- 
riate drink for fops ?— 


pruce. 
When is a theatrical man- 
nad like an astronomer ?7— 
hen he discovers a new 
“ star.” 
Why are young ladies so 
rtial to sunset and twi- 
fight ?—Because they are 
daughters of Eve. 











